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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


one of the newspapers which were the least favorable to the 

idea that the President ought to call an extra session now 
are disposed to regard it with favor. It is undeniable that the 
prospect of a lock-up of the nation’s currency in the Treasury has 
begun already to affect business by diminishing confidence. The 
outlook for a general and permanent revival of trade has been 
over-clouded. The pressure for an immediate removal of this 
threatening element has begun, and by the time Mr. Cleveland 
gets back from his fishing expedition to the Adirondacks he will 
begin to hear from the class to whose desires he is more responsi- 
ble than to any other. 

Our newsm ongers almost rival the “ Court Journal” of the 
United Kingdom in the particularity with which they rehearse the 
smallest doings of the presidential party, while they fall far short 
of it in point of dignity. . But before they begin to repeat what is 
done by aparty of fishermen they ought to learn a little of the 
principles of the art. They seem to assume that the catching of 
fishis the chief object in angling, whereas everybody knows, or 
ought to know, that it is the opportunity for meditation which is 
the real object of the sport, Hence old Isaak calls his ‘‘ Complete 
Angler” also “the contemplative man’s recreation.” It there- 
fore is merely an impertinence to record of the President that on 
one day he caught not a single fish, and that on another he got a 
trout. These were mere incidents, which have no essential rela- 
tion to the business of angling, and the sooner this fact is recog- 
nized the less will be the temptation to fishermen to buy their fish 
on the way homeward. 





DECORATION DAY was generally and appropriately observed, 
the weather being favorable to parades. With every year the num- 
ber of graves to be strewn with flowers is on the increase, and the 
number of comrades to share in the work is diminished. Every 
year sees a decrease in the number of the generals who defended 
the Union, and throws upon the younger generation the heavier 
responsibility of guarding the results of a war which cost the na- 
tion the lives of 400,000 loyal soldiers. But there is need of a more 
general effort for the instruction of the young in this matter. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, while in charge of the Woodlands Presbyterian 
church, had a series of evening reunions for the benefit of the 
young people of his church and its neighborhood, at which the 
story of the war was retold from various points of view by actual 
participants. Why should not the G. A. R. use the evening of 
Decoration Day for the same purpose? It would be preferable to 
mere speech-making, and still more to mere junketing. 

Coincident with the national holiday was the competitive drill 
of companies and battalions from all parts of the country, assem- 
bled at Washington. The attempt was made by two southern 
companies—one of them very appropriately from Vicksburg—to 
draw ‘‘ the color line” and exclude black troops from the compe- 
tition. But this was defeated, and the black man was recognized 
as a brother in arms by the troops generally. In the distribution 
of prizes, the highest went to an Alabama company, and the South 
received an ample share of recognition. 





THE U. S. Commission to investigate the history and situation 
ofthe Union Pacific railroad probably will lead to as valuable re- 
sults as any committee of recent years. It will put in the true 
light a series of very large transactions in railroad property, which 
have not been understood, and often have been misrepresented. 
Mr. Jay Gould was the most important witness before the Com- 
mission, and there seems to be no reason to complain of his candor 
or his readiness as a witness. He told the story of his operations 





with entire frankness, so far as his memory served him, and he 
referred the Committee to the unpublished but recorded docu- 
ments which would confirm and supplement his account. In this 
case, at least, Mr. Gould could afford to be frank, because his op- 
erations were entirely within the lines regarded as legitimate by 
railroad operators. It is just this which gives a powerful signifi- 
cance to his story. It is a story of rapine, intrigue, and speculative 
warfare by which the market value and earning powers of rail- 
road lines are forced up or down at pleasure in the interest of great 
combinations. Mr. Gould has no scruples about his taking its 
business from the Kansas Pacific by tapping its line, in order to 
bankrupt that prosperous road, and force its owners to cease com- 
petition and come into his combination. He thinks the whole op- 
eration legitimate, whatever its effects on the private fortunes of 
individual owners of stocks and bonds. He takes great credit to 
himself and his associates, because he gave the Kansas Pacific 
people, or such of them as had held on to their depreciated secur- 
ities, rather favorable terms when the final surrender came. He 
records his conquests in a style not unlike that of an old Assyrian 
king, who tells how he brought this or that country to surrender 
by his devastations, but plumes himself on the clemency he showed 
in pardoning their defence of their homes and their temples. And 
the story raises hardly aripple of indignation. It is all within 
the rules of the game! It is just such conduct as we see powerful 
corporations use towards weaker roads in our own State, without 
any censure from the organs of public opinion. Mr.Gould in factis 
regarded as a very good fellow, who has earned credit by his candor. 





THE legislature of New York has adjourned, after an eventful 
session whose character is variously estimated according to party 
predilections. On the whole the good which was accomplished 
very much outweighs the harm, although much of it has been frus- 
trated by the vetoes of Governor Hill. It seems to be undeniable 
that the Senate dealt with the nominations to offices in the gov- 
ernor’s gift with more reference to party than to the public weifare, 
while at the same time, Governor Hill must be said to have occu- 
pied much the same level. There also were some measures passed 
with reference to exemptions from taxation and outstanding 
claims, which are of a dubious nature. But the rest of the legisla- 
tion seems to have been commendable. Especially the efforts of 
the Republicans in both Houses to deal with the liquor problem, 
first by the Crosby High License law, and then by the Vedder Liquor 
Tax bill, deserve commendation, and will strengthen that party 
with the friends of temperance, in spite of the defeat of these mea- 
sures by the veto power. Nor will they be weakened by the pas- 
sage of the bill to allow betting on race-courses, as that was carried 
by a unanimous vote of the Democrats in the face of a very gen- 
eral resistance from the Republicans, and was allowed by the gov- 
ernor to become a law without his signature. In dealing with each 
of these questions, the Republican party has shown itself the friend 
of wholesome social reform and sound moral restraints, while in 
both the Democrats have made the opposite record. 

Mr. Hill in his veto of the Vedder Tax bill takes the ground 
that it is purely a revenue measure, and is to be considered as 
such. As this was not the purpose for which the bill was intro- 
duced and advocated, the veto does not meet the case. He ob- 
jects to a revenue bill which taxes any form of traffic unequally in 
different localities,—an inequality to be found in nearly every 
State law for the regulation of the traffic in liquor. He objects to 
passing over the tax to the State treasury, because State taxation 
is light, and local taxation is heavy. But this is only because the 
states are not in a position to do their whole duty by their people, 
because they find it hard to procure an adequate revenue, The 
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New York law is just like that of Texas, and it might result in 
giving the State the chance to make its influence felt in better 
roads, better schools, and the like. Governor Hill does not seem to 
have mastered the question either on its own merits or with regard 
to its history in America. 





AMONG the measures defeated was one to relax the law against 
sales of liquor on Sunday. Even Dr. Crosby favored so much of a 
relaxation as would enable families which use beer to obtain it 
fresh in time for their Sunday dinner. There is reason to fear that 
the absolute prohibition of such sales will stimulate the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors which can be kept over from Saturday, as 
malt liquors can not. Another danger is that too severe restric- 
tion will precipitate a conflict between the saloon-keepers and the 
municipal authorities, in which the latter will not have the united 
support of public opinion. Already, it is said, the illegal sales on 
Sunday have been largely resumed, and perhaps before long Mr. 
Hewitt will find himself unable to enforce the law, just as the 
Boston authorities found themselves unable to enforce the Pro- 
hibitory law. 


Ir is discovered since the Pennsylvania Legislature has ad- 
journed that by some oversight the important bill reorganizing the 
State revenue system failed to receive the signature of the presiding 
officer of the Senate, and consequently is not so attested as to be 
ready for the signature of the Governor. This is a real misfortune. 
The new bill made many important improvements and judicious 
changes both in the arrangement of taxes and the distribution of 
revenues, and its failure is greatly to be regretted. A very brief 
session of the Legislature,—five minutes of actual sitting,—would 
cure the defect. 


VIRGINIA still fights the payment of her debt coupons, but is 
met at every step by the injunctions of the courts. The last of 
these has been issued at the instance of a British subject, who 
owns property in Virginia, but refuses to pay his taxes in any- 
thing but coupons. The present situation offers a high premium 
to British investment in Virginian real estate. Any of the Eng- 
lish bond-holders can hold such property free of State taxation, 
to the extent of his investment in the State’s bonds. 

In the State Senate one zealous Democrat proposed a measure 
for the entire repudiation of the debt, after the English bond- 
holders refused to accept the terms offered them. He declared 
that this was needed to secure the success of the Democratic 
party in next year’s elections- Twelve Senators were found to 
vote for the measure, but there were fifteen against it. 

To take a man from the dominant party in a State thus taint- 
ed with repudiation, and put him on the Supreme Bench, would 
be a most offensive proceeding. Yet the claims of Hon. J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker for the place left vacant by Justice Woods are 
pressed by Virginian politicians generally. Mr. Tucker is, by ac- 
quiescence at least, particeps criminis in all the bad legislation the 
State has adopted. Were he to demand the return to public hon- 
esty on the part of his State, there would be a cessation of urgency 
for his nomination to a national judgeship. And how he would be 
likely to interpret the Constitution is seen by the fact that when 
he was a State’s-attorney -before the war, he declared the people 
of Virginia had the right to search the mails and to destroy aboli- 
tionist documents. We hope Mr. Cleveland will have the good 
sense to select a better man; and he may feel sure that the Senate 
would not confirm Mr. J. Randall Tucker. 


THE local elections in Virginia seem to show two curious facts. 
The first is that the color line is broken, the negroes in many cases 
supporting Democratic candidates, while an increasing number of 
white voters have joined the Republican party, presumably from 
their interest in the growing industries of the State. The second 
is that the Republicans are holding the gain they made last fall, 
and that it looks more possible for Virginia to resume her place in 
the list of the Republican States. We wish this were better se- 
curity than it is for the honest payment of her debts. 














THE debate in the two Presbyterian Assemblies has resulted 
as we anticipated. In the Northern Assembly there was no oppo- 
sition to entering upon negotiations with a view to reunion. In 
the Southern the proposal was carried by a vote of 85 to 56. The 
minority, it will be seen, is a large one—almost two fifths of the 
whole Assembly. And it is determined, as wellaslarge. Threats 
of disintegration were used freely to prevent any step toward re- 
union with the Northern Church. The memories of the war were 
used more freely than by any Southern politician since the famous 
speech of Wade Hampton to the Virginia voters in 1880. It was 
daid that there are presbyteries in the church which never will 
assent to reunion on any terms. But these threats are not the 
main obstacle toward reunion. That is found inthe purpose of the 
Southern Church to draw an ecclesiastical line between white and 
black, to shut the Presbyterians of African descent into an organ- 
ization of their own, like the African Methodist Churches, but un- 
der a sort of white patronage and supervision. To this the North- 
ern Church certainly will not consent. It would be a breach with 
their whole policy toward the Southern freedmen since the war. 
They now are represented by churches of freedmen in nearly 
every Southern State, and they have treated them as their equal 
in every ecclesiastical right. They cannot, without adandoning 
the Presbyterian principle that all pastors are equal in their rights 
in the discipline and administration of the Church, assent to the 
establishment of this white prelacy over colored pastors. 

In the Southern Church, however, there are men who prefer 
the Northern Church’s policy to that of their own Church. Dr. 
Morton, in an official report to the Southern Assembly, censured it 
for its neglect of the freedmen and praised the Northern Church 
by comparison. This evoked a storm of denials, but it was none 
the less true, and fitly spoken as well. 





THE American Tract Society appears to have been losing 
ground of late years, and is much concerned as to its own future. 
At a stormy session of the society last month, plans of economy 
and reconstruction were freely debated, and have since been 
adopted. But we think that the root of the difficulty lies deeper 
than any detail of the management. It is that the society belongs 
to a past age, and has no proper place among the religious agen- 
cies of this half of the Nineteenth Century. It originated ata time 
when Evangelicalism was a dominant religious force on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and when the superficial philosophy of re- 
ligion and of society which the Simeons and the Shaftesburys rep- 
resented found expression in monster anniversary meetings and 
similar machinery. At that time Evangelicalism dominated the 
Protestant churches also; but they have shown themselves capa- 
ble of receiving new influences from the newer tendencies of the 
time. The Tract Society stands for nothing but mere Evangelical- 
ism, and the religious thought of the country is drifting away from 
it. In the breadth and the interest of its publications it is dis- 
tinctly behind such church boards as those of the Methodists, Lu- 
therans, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 

Another source of decay has been the loss of confidence in the 
Tract Society consequent upon its treatment of the slavery prob- 
lem. It is true that it professed an entire neutrality upon the mat- 
ter, in order to keep the South open to its publications. But it 
stooped to many most unworthy compliances with the intolerance 
of the advocates of slavery. It expurgated its edition of M. D’Au- 
bigne’s “ History of the Reformation” of all allusions to slavery, 
and it employed Dr. Bethune to eliminate all such allusions from 
the memoirs of his grandmother, Mrs. Isabella Graham! This 
not only lost it much support at the time, but discredited it with 
the rising generation as an institution whose record was stained. 





THE terrific fire in the stables of the Belt street railroad com- 
pany of New York, by which some 1200 horses were burnt to 
death, has forced the inquiry whether the time has not come to 
abolish the use of horses to draw our street cars. The marked 
success of cable roads in San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
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other cities, suggests the general substitution of steam for horse- 
power, in accordance with the suggestion made by Rev. E. E. Hale 
nearly twenty years ago. Apart from the higher rate of speed 
and the abolition of the frightful risks from fire which attend the 
accumulation of great numbers of horses in city stables, there 
would be a gain to the health of the city. Where millions of peo- 
ple are gathered within a few square miles of the earth’s surface, 
the purity of the air they breathe cannot but be affected by the 
multiplication of quadrupeds among them. When they come to 
realize this, they will abolish dogs and cats from the built-up parts 
of the city, and reduce the number of horses to a minimum. 

In the application of steam-power the choice lies between the 
elevated and the cable road. The experience of New York and 
Brooklyn with the former is quite encouraging. So far from prop- 
erty being injured by the neighborhood of these roads, its utility 
for so many purposes has been increased, that there has been a rise 
in the prices of property along their routes. In Brookiyn the suc- 
cess of the first road has led to the erection of another down Fulton 
street, the finest shopping street of the city, with the full consent 
of the owners of property. This we think a mistake, as it is a sac- 
rifice of the beauty of the city to convenience, which we should 
deprecate. But a New Yorker would let a man tattoo his face 
if he were amply paid for it. 





Ir is fortunate that the two steamships injured in the recent 
collision belonged to the White Star line. To this fact we ascribe 
it that the Celtic and Britannic have been towed into a dry dock for 
repairs. Had they belonged to the Cunard line, they would have 
been sent off to Halifax at the least, if not across the Atlantic. 
One Cunarder crossed the Atlantic with a load of passengers and 
a broken shaft which had been patched up, not replaced, in New 
York harbor. 





THE national game of base-ball has been pruned of some ex- 
crescences by the revision of the rules which govern the two great 
associations. But it seems to us to lack a wholesome basis so long 
as the teams which are supposed to represent the cities are not 
made up of residents of those cities, as was the case at the outset. 
It now becomes a question merely of the longest purse and the 
greatest ‘‘ enterprise,” as each city bids during the close season for 
the men who have been thought the ablest in the preceding sum- 
mer. This is the reason for the extravagant sums paid to players ; 
and it works also to lower the character of the interest felt in the 
game. It makes local superiority not a matter of genuine local 
pride in athletic culture, but only of purse-pride at bottom. And 
it vitiates the relation of the public towards the local team. The 
tone taken by the New York newspapers towards the Metropoli- 
tan Nine illustrates this. The feeling was that the public of that 
city had been swindled because the nine was beaten in the open- 
ing game, of the season. New York had paid for victory, and vic- 
tory she must have. The game must go from bad to worse unless 
it be better organized in this respect. 





THE English newspapers are vexed over the new Canadian 
tariff on iron and steel. They do not see how they can reconcile 
such proposals with “all the fraternal talk at the Colonial Confer- 
ence and elsewhere during the past few weeks.” They find the 
duty on pig-iron is doubled; that on bar-iron increased by more 
than 150 per cent ; that on puddled bars by 350 per cent. Yet Sir 
Charles Tupper naively says that the Dominion cannot adopt our 
Tariff because it is ‘hostile to the mother country.” The English 
begin to think there soon will not be much to choose between the 
two tariffs—the American and the Canadian—in that respect. 

A correspondent of The Times of New York has been inter- 
viewing leading business men in the Province of Ontario, with re- 
gard to the proposal of a Commercial Union. He finds the farm- 
ing population substantially unanimous for it. The Canadian 
farmers think with regret of the good time they had when the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854-67 held open our markets for their pro- 








duce. They welcome the proposal to reéstablish the free com- 
mercial relation. But the business public is divided. In some 
cases an unreasonable fear that commercial union may lead to an- 
nexation stands in the way. In others, but fewer, a lingering 
loyalty to the British connection deters from assent to any pro- 
posal which may seem to foster closer relations with the United 
States than with Great Britain. And some of the manufacturers 
are very unwilling to take their chances of competition with 
American capital. The key of the situation, however, is in the 
hands of the French Canadians, who have sixty-five members in 
the Dominion Parliament, and who can turn any party out of 
power by voting collectively against it. 





THERE are indications that the Liberals have rather lost than 
gained with the English public in the last few weeks. The ob- 
struction of the Coercion bill by the Home Rule members is not a 
popular measure, as there is great need of legislation on other mat- 
ters, and this cannot be had so long as the Irish question and that 
alone is discussed. There also is a feeling that obstruction is unprac- 
tical, as the bill is bound to pass sooner or later, and the amend- 
ments needed to take the sense of the House are not numerous 
and need not take a week to discuss. Why not let it pass, and ap- 
peal to the English people on the ground of its actual working as a 
measure to repress freedom of speech and political association ? 
This is the view taken by multitudes of Liberals who remember 
how they denounced obstruction before Mr. Gladsone became a 
Home Ruler, and think that the Irish party should remember 
that the Liberals now are held responsible for the conduct of their 
Irish allies. It is natural enough for Irishmen to prefer tosee Par- 
liament paralyzed rather than have such a bill passed. But it is 
in defiance of the rules of the game for Englishmen of any party to 
become a party to that policy, or to give any countenance to it. 
This feeling finds expression in the columns of the Daily News, and 
Mr. Gladstone so far yielded to its pressure as to promise the 
speedy passage of the bill if it were so amended as to apply only to 
crimes, and not to boycotting or the Plan of Campaign. The re- 
fusal of that offer has not satisfied the slower element among the 
Liberals that obstruction is legitimate; and the Tories will move 
to have the bill declared urgent with some measure of tacit sup- 
port from among Mr. Gladstone’s own following, and still more 
from the country at large. 

This is one of the many proofs that the Home Rulers have 
lost as well as gained by their alliance with the Liberal Home 
Rulers. The true Irish policy is to make the Irish delegation such 
a nuisance in London that everybody will agree to the restoration 
of the Irish Parliament in Dublin. But if the support of a min- 
ority of English politicians is to tie their hands, they would have 
been better without it. If Mr. Gladstone had a reasonable pros- 
pect of getting a working majority at an early date, there would 
be good sense in keeping Home Rule action within the bounds he 
might suggest. Butis there sucha prospect? Has not the last 
election thrown the Irish back upon the policy of unrelenting Par- 
liamentary warfare, which first forced the British nation and its 
representatives to give heed to their demands? And is there any- 
thing to be gained by waging war on Quaker principles? 





THE new French ministry has been achieved, with Gen. Bou- 
langer no longer at the head of the War Department. It is the 
work of M. Grévy, and it will last only so long as the moderate 
Republicans and the moderate Monarchists can be united for its 
support. Its chief, M. Rouvier, is a politician of no notable ability ; 
its lesser members are unknown men. So slight is its cohesion 
that the first session was followed by a resignation. But it means 
peace and conciliation, in opposition to the bellicose policy of 
Gen. Boulanger and M. Clemenceau, and so is entitled to the 
sympathy of the world, for the present. 





THE proposed settlement of the Egyptian question, which has 
been negotiated between England and Turkey, does not give much 
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satisfaction in any quarter. The Sultan indeed seems ready for 
any terms which will put an end to the English occupation of the 
country. But even that is not to be had for three years, and then 
only with the reservation of the right to resume occupation in 
case of its invasion, or the outbreak of disorder. As the English 
occupation was to put down a claim on the part of the Egyptian 
people to control their own budget, we may imagine that a very 
small amount of disorder will suffice for an excuse. 

To give efficacy to the agreement, the acquiescence of the 
Great Powers is required. But France certainly will not accept 
any such terms, and Russia announces her distaste for them. 
There is neither reason nor policy to be alleged for them. They 
neither propose to do justice to the Egyptian people, nor conciliate 
France. 





MR. SHERMAN AT SPRINGFIELD. 


i ngewe address of Senator Sherman at Springfield is a notable 

event in the public affairs of the country. The capital of 
Illinois is nearly associated with the fame of the Republican party’s 
greatest representative, and Mr. Sherman spoke there surrounded 
by all the memories of that heroic figure. For few men, indeed, 
could there be a greater fitness in the association. The Senator 
from Ohio is a veteran in the service of his country, according to 
the principles and policy of the party which twice chose Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency. In 1855, he presided over the first Re- 
publican convention of Ohio, and in that same year took his seat 
in the national Congress. For thirty-two years he has been either 
a Representative or a Senator, excepting the four years in which 
he served as Secretary of the Treasury. It is almost thirty years 
since he represented the cause of the Free Territories against the 
demand for Slavery extension, in the memorable contest over the 
Speakership of the House of Representatives in 1859,—a struggle 
in which the principal charge against him was his approval of a 
book that presented the facts and arguments in favor of human 
liberty. 

The address itself was a dignified and able presentation of the 
Republican case. But it was more than this: it represented to the 
country the ability of Mr. Sherman as the leader of his party. It 
is very apparent that the mind of Republicans in all directions has 
been steadily turning to him as their candidate in the great 
national contest of next year, and the significance of this speech 
will not be mistaken. Mr. Sherman is addressing the country. 
He is arguing the national issues before the whole people, not sim- 
ply because these issues are of vital interest, but because the 
people are now preparing for the assignment of the Presidency to 
one or the other of the great parties. He thus enters the vast 
arena of the nation, and undertakes a service of the highest dignity 
and greatest seriousness. He tries himself by the performance in 
the view of the whole country, and his success marks him as a man 
of the highest order of abilities. 

If it shall be the increasing and finally conclusive purpose of 
the Republican organization to make Mr. Sherman its candidate 
for the presidency, the decision would be everywhere admitted to 
be most fit. The statement of his relations to his party, his ex- 
perience, his ability, and his honorable private record is such as no 
other public man exceeds, and few indeed could equal. Whatever 
the Republican party has to offer the country in its history, its 
purposes, or its capability for the public service is well typified in 
Mr. Sherman. If it can command a majority of votes, upon any 
sound grounds, it can do it with him as its candidate. When Mr. 
Curtis said in his New York speech that Mr. Sherman is “ one of 
the purest, ablest, and most experienced men in public life,” he 
uttered high praise, and notable as coming from one who supported 
Mr. Cleveland three years ago; yet the truth and justice of the 
description have nowhere been seriously disputed ; and it is this 
deepening conviction of the political wisdom of nominating a can- 
didate who is thoroughly fitted to be President which increasingly 
points to Senator Sherman as the man for 1888. 








THE SUGAR REVENUE. 
R. SHERMAN’S speech at Springfield does not, upon a hasty 
review, satisfy the New York Times. In some respects it is 
impossible that it should ; in others, perhaps a more careful read- 
ing will better please our New York contemporary. 

The criticisms of the Times, though somewhat loosely framed, 
appear to be on four points: that he alluded to the historical 
attitude of the two great parties; that he proposed to reduce the 
national revenue, by repealing or at least greatly reducing the 
duty on sugar; that he did not, in the opinion of the Times, make 
enough account of Civil Service Reform; and that he did not 
satisfy it concerning the currency. As to three of these criticisms, 
no extended comment is needful. It is undoubtedly one of the 
rights of an American statesman to review the history of American 
parties, and if he does it truthfully, and from the standpoint of a 
free nationality, he can hardly do it too often. That Mr. Sherman 
is in favor of a consistent and fair maintenance of the Civil Service 
Reform he distinctly announced. That he is in accord with the 
majority of the American people concerning the currency, is in no 
manner of doubt; he may not satisfy extremists on either hand, 
but he will satisfy the general demand of the country. 

Of more immediate interest, however, than these issues is the 
one remaining. The revenue and tax question is now on the car- 
pet. It holds public attention. If Congress shall be convened at 
the beginning of October, it will be the one burning issue of the 
time. What Mr. Sherman said upon it is therefore most important. 

The proposal to greatly reduce the sugar duty is, of course, 
an alternative for the repeal of the internal revenue tax on whisky, 
and also for the destruction of our system of protective duties. 
Its iniquity, in the estimation of the Times, is contained in the 
latter fact. That journal desires to break down Protection, just 
as Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Manning insist shall be done. It explains, 
indeed, that it wishes to attack “ other taxes, that weigh on raw 
materials, shut us out of foreign markets,” etc., etc., and this, of 
course, isthe ordinary ‘“ Tariff Reform” or Free Trade formula. 
But it assigns an objection to the repeal of the sugar duty, which 
upon the slightest examination is found to be of no value. This is 
that when we repeal the import charge, Spain will impose an ex- 
port charge. There is nothing more certain than that she will do 
no such thing, if we guard our repeal with any sort of care. We 
will give free entry only to those countries that give free export. 
We command the situation in this respect. Our market for sugar 
is the greatest prize of the commercial world. Suppose Spanish 
sugars were weighted with an export duty, and the sugars of the 
British West Indies, Brazil, and other countries were not? How 
long, in the present struggle of the world to supply us with sugars, 
could Cuba and Porto Rico sustain this unequal competition ? 

But, besides, the admission of sugar free of duty should be 
accompanied by other conditions, which would secure to us recip- 
rocal trade from those countries that are competing for our sugar 
market, and who would be desirous of availing themselves of our 
offer of free entry. We should give free entry only to sugar com- 
ing in American ships or in ships of the country producing it, and 
we should require that such country admit in return our products 
at rates of duty no greater than the lowest it charges upon the 
products of any other country. With such provisions as these, to 
secure us a growth of commerce with the West Indies and Central 
and South America, as well as the one vital countervailing provis- 
ion against export duty, the reduction of our revenues from sugar 
imports becomes a thoroughly feasible and surely beneficial mea- 
sure. That it will obviate the disturbance of Protective duties is 
of course its principal merit in the eyes of those who urge it, and 
while this may deprive it of the approval of Free Trade journals, 
that is a circumstance which must usually be unavoidable with 
measures that support the industrial policy of the country, The 
Times will see no Republican candidate for the Presidency in 1888, 


or for many years to come, whose economic programme omits Pro- 
tection, and it therefore can have no more objection to Mr. Sher- 
man on that ground than to any other leader of his party. 
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THE LAW OF CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGE. 


Pus Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has pronounced a some- 

what important decision in the case of the claims presented 
by the property owners on the north side of Filbert street, in this 
city, for indirect or consequential damages. It will be remem- 
bered that the Pennsylvania Railroad secured the property on the 
south side of that street for the erection of an elevated railroad. 
In but a few instances, (perhaps only one), did it resort to the 
use of the State’s right of eminent domain, and have the property 
condemned by a jury. In all other cases it purchased by private 
agreement. After the road had been constructed, one firm, whose 
property lay on the north side of the street. sued the company for 
damages on the ground that its access to its wharves on the Schuyl- 
kill had been obstructed. Under the clause of the present Con- 
stitution giving compensation for damages to private property 
generally, for damages done by the construction or enlargement of 
such works, the claim was held good. 

But now the Company is sued by a number of owners of prop- 
erty on Filbert street for the damages done to them by the same 
elevated road, through the noise, dust, and smoke it causes. This 
claim the court sets aside. It holds that the provisions of the 
common law for the protection of private property against en- 
croachment apply only where the property in question has been 
taken, either in whole or in part. But this is not true of the prop- 
erty on the north side of Filbert street. It has no other protec- 
tion than is given it by statute law. And while the clause of the 
Constitution of 1874 gives damages to the owners of private prop- 
erty generally, whether the corporation takes it or only passes 
near enough to injure it, it limits the damages to such as are in- 
flicted by the “ construction or enlargement” of such works as 
this. Now as these houses and churches were not injured by the 
construction but by the use of the elevated road, their owners 
have no claim to compensation. 

The importance of this decision is limited. It applies only to 
a situation which never may be reproduced. Itis no bar to the 
payment of direct and indirect damages to owners of property ac- 
tually condemned by a jury for such works, under the rules of com- 
mon law. It is no bar to the payment of indirect damages by an 
elevated road constructed down the middle of a street. It applies 
only to the case of a railroad which buys up one side of a street, 
and refuses to be responsible for any injury to the other side of it. 
The decision therefore furnishes no reason for alarm to property- 
holders generally. It shows, it is true, that the Constitution of 1874 
gives much less security than was supposed ; but it brings into 
clear light the extent of the protection furnished by the common 
law. 

The opponents of the proposed elevated roads will doubtless 
use it to excite alarm as to the claims of citizens for damages in- 
flicted by such roads. But as none of them have the means or the in- 
tention to buy out one side of a street, as was done in this case, the 
decision has no applicability to them. The elevated roads will not 
be constructed on the ground of the corporations which are to 
build them, but on the streets. Both the city and the property- 
holders have an estate in the streets. Both are capable of suing 
for damages, direct or indirect. The rights of both are secured 
under the common law. 
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SPRING IN AMERICAN WOODS AND FIELDS. 


N ISS COOPER belongs to that not very numerous class of 

Americans who are at home in the country, and not merely 
guests for a few summer months. Her pages are wholly free from 
the atmosphere of railroads and unrest, and are nothing if not 
tranquil. The coming and going of flowers and birds, of showers 
and sunshine, are almost the only recorded events, and one has a 
sense of life moving from spring to summer and autumn to winter, 
as peacefully and regularly as the Primrose family moved from 
the green room to the blue. Miss Cooper is an excellent botanist, 
an accomplishment of quiet, unvarying pleasure to the fortunate 








1 RURAL Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. New and revised edition. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887: 





possessor ; and indeed her notes are those of a close student and 
observer of nature rather than of the impressionist and romantic 
school to which Miss Edith Thomas is more nearly allied. The 
chief charm of a book like this, with its simple, detailed narrative, 
is that, for the time being, it makes the reader a lounger through 
woods and fields, along lake and stream, and gives one a sense of 
out-of-doors life and companionship with the beautiful unhuman 
world, so that one can see spring color and summer mornings and 
autumn fields,—and as for winter, we at least can feel that if it 
did not do its pitiless work, spring would never be born again in 
full triumph. 

And spring is one of the few perfect human possessions that 
time cannot twist or take away. Each new year brings back the 
old spell,—there is the same revelation, half surprise and half 
memory, that in all the world nothing was ever dreamed of half 
so beautiful as spring, for we know that no paradise of east or 
west, no Fortunate Islands, could show anything more enchant- 
ing than some sights which we see every May. (And yet there 
are people who can calmly call it “ Fifth month,” and who are 
perhaps bold enough to speak of “Sixth month roses.’”’) But 
could Indian jugglers work more wonders than the sun and the 
rain; or could Aaron’s rod bud more magically than a beech tree ? 
And yet there is a strange theory current that there is no spring 
in America. English people blandly say, “Ah, yes; your autumns 
are very fine in the States; but then you have no spring, you 
know.” And there are some Americans who believe it, on such 
excellent authority. But spring is just what America does possess. 
New England, with its abrupt climate, may be partly responsible 
for the English unbelief; but, thank heaven, there is spring in 
Pennsylvania. The cool rich greenness that steals slowly over 
England, sowing it broadcast with flowers, and crowning it with 
pyramids of marvellous bloom, is divinely lovely, and gives one a 
restful sense of unexhausted treasure, but it is a gradual unfold- 
ing, not a wonderful new birth. Nothing springs eagerly into its 
fresh being, but slowly expands towards its complete beauty. 

But in spite of the unwelcome haste with which summer fol- 
lows here, we are sure of two or three weeks so wonderful that it 
seems an impiety to do anything but gaze and gaze until all one’s 
senses are conscious of nothing but soft gray and young green: 

“The grove is all a pale, frail mist, 

The new year sucks the sun.” 
And this delicate haze of swelling buds and branch tips thickens 
till ‘the skies are in a net,” and all the wood seems hung with 
transparent gray crape. 

But the great phalanx of the forest moves without haste. The 
curtain rises slowly on the principal act. Yet while we are wait- 
ing for the chief spectacle, enchanting side-shows are to be seen for 
the looking on all sides, in fields and orchards and in the groups of 
trees that are scattered along the road-sides or that cluster round 
houses. Before the earth puts on her green working summer uni- 
form, and turns to her business as the “ all-producing and all-nour- 
ishing mother,” spring decks her out like a young gir! for her first 
ball, with a thousand bits of many-colored, harmless finery, as light 
and transparent as gauze or lace. Nature says that she shall be 
gayly and extravagantly lovely before she grows thrifty or useful 
or busy. Even before the riot of bloom comes, the trees in their 
young, half-opened leaves are a bouquet of many different hues : 
olive-green, velvety brown, and silvery gray ; and “some very red 
and some a glad light green,” as Chaucer saw them. And along 
the border of the wood the wild cherry and other impatient things 
are leaning their eager heads out of the window for a glimpse of 
the outside world. 

Old as she is, spring never tires of keeping her own birth-day, 
and for that festivity she is lavishly decorative, covering one tree 
with millions of golden stars and decking another with myriads of 
little green tapers, and a little later setting the white horizontal 
flashes of the dog-wood among the filmy green of the young leaves. 
But the trees that man has made friends with and adopted into his 
own life are the earliest at the ball. Almost the first is the horse- 
chestnut, a good-hearted, impulsive tree, generous and hasty in its 
youth, though without any autumn glory. For days in the hot 
spring sunshine the buds swell thicker and darker, till, suddenly, 
in the stillness of some warm night, at a single touch the wonder 
is worked, and in the morning the perfect tree stands crowned 
with its drooping, translucent green leaves, quivering with the 
weakness of new-born things, and hanging crumpled and limp like 
the unstretched wings of a young butterfly. Then come the brisk, 
cheery, tidy maples, amiable but hopelessly stupid, with their 
round green balls of foliage like a child’s curly head; then the 
tulip-trees that look as if a countless flock of little green birds had 
lighted upon their branches—and one after another the oak, the 
chestnut, and the sycamore, sturdy spell-bound warriors, awake to 
life, as if the princess of the story had touched them with a feather 

rom the wing of the magic bird, and had broken their enchanted 
leep. ; 
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Miss Cooper’s little volume is are print, as it was first issued 
many years ago, and though there are few changes in the text, 
there are some omissions which make the book smaller. 








WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE: 


‘io Alma Mater of Washington, of Jefferson, who drew the 
Declaration of Independence; and of Benjamin Harrison, 
Carter Braxton, Thomas Nelson, and George Wythe, who signed 
it; of Peyton Randolph, first President of the Continental Con- 
gress, and John Tyler, first Governor of Virginia; of President 
Madison, and Chief Justice Marshall ; deserves the remembrance 
at least of their grateful countrymen, and so it was more than ap- 
propriate that the first publication of the Bureau of Education in 
the line of historical study should take the form of a monograph 
on the old college at Williamsburg. Thesettlers of Virginia early 
showed their desire to have an institution for higher education, 
as well as for the education and conversion of the Indians. Its 
first endowment was a grant of 10,000 acres of land, made by the 
Virginia Company in 1619. As nothing definite came of this, how- 
ever, the Colonial Assembly of Virginia revived in 1660 the pro- 
ject of establishing some sort of educational institution in the 
colony. But things moved slowly. Virginia, unlike Massachu- 
setts, had few large towns. Her population was agricultural and 
rural, and organization accordingly more difficult. In 1688-89, 
some wealthy gentlemen subscribed £2,500 toward the en- 
dowment of higher education, and in 1693 a royal charter was ob- 
tained which allowed £2,000 for college building, 20,000 acres of 
land and “a tax of one penny on every pound of tobacco exported 
from Maryland and Virginia, together with all fees and profits 
arising from the office of surveyor-general, which were to be con- 
trolled by the president and faculty of the college.’”? Permanent 
duties on all skins and furs exported were levied the same year. 
In 1718 £1,000 was appropriated for the support of ‘ingenious 
scholars, natives of this colony,” and in 1734 a tax on all imported 
liquors. The annual income of William and Mary College before 
the Revolution was estimated at £2,800. From the estate of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, who died in England, 1691, an endowment 
was received for the education of Indian boys, as many as twenty 
of whom could be found in the college at one time. The charter 
gave power to organize “a certain place of universal study, or 
perpetual college, for Divinity, Philosophy, Languages, and other 
good Arts and Sciences, consisting of one President, six masters or 
professors, and an hundred scholars, more or less, graduates and 
non-graduates.” Of these professors it was resolved in 1769 “ that 
their engaging in marriage and the concerns of a private family, 
and shifting their residence to any place without the college, is 
contrary to the principles on which the college was founded and 
their duty as professors.” Professor Hugh Jones, who came to the 
colony from England, in 1722, proposed that one of the professor- 
ships be devoted to history, and that the colony should use as sur- 
veyors, clerks, and secretaries, graduates of the college. When 
the town of Williamsburg was founded, in 1705, the charter as- 
serted that “‘ it will prove highly advantageous and beneficial to his 
Majesty’s Royal College of William and Mary to have the conven- 
iences of a town near the same.’”’ This idea was one of great im- 
portance, and it gives Dr. Adams opportunity for some interesting 
remarks. ‘Clearly these early legislators of Virginia,” he says, 
“were in advance of theirage. They believed what the nine- 
teenth century is just beginning to find out—that a good municipal 
environment is favorable rather than injurious to the higher edu- 
cation.” ‘ The early Virginians had no idea that professor and 
students should be turned out to pasture, like superannuated 
horses and untrained colts, and expected to feed on grass like 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is a very bucolic view of the higher educa- 
tion to expect it to flourish in the open fields apart from human 
society, away from great libraries, museums, schools, churches, and 
from all the helpful quickening influences of municipal life.” 
Though the connection of the college with the work of survey- 
ing the colony was laid down in the charter, the first regularly 
graduated surveyor was George Washington, who afterwards 
served the college in the capacity of chancellor, to which position 
he was elected one year before ussuming the Presidency. Jeffer- 
son’s influence upon William and Mary was great. He proposed 
to make it a State college, and remodeled its curriculum after care- 
fully examining the courses of study in European universities. 
After the Revolutionary war the college began to decline, having 
suffered severely financially by the separation from the mother coun- 
try. The growth of the University of Virginia was also to its det- 
riment, and with the Civil War the college broke down completely, 
most of the property being completely ruined. From this shock it 
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never recovered, and though men like General Meade and Senator 
Hoar have favored the government’s reimbursing William and 
Mary, Congress has as yet declined to do so. From the expressions 
of public men, as well as from the original charter, Dr. Adams is 
led in conclusion to propose a Civil Academy in Washington to 
train men for diplomatic, statistical, and other government service, 
just as West Point or Annapolis fits for the army or navy. The 
idea is a novel one, and may deserve the careful consideration of 
the lawmakers. 

Dr. Adams has suceeeded in making a very interesting paper 
out of the usually dry and sometimes dull government report, and 
deserves well for his labors from both scholars and teachers. 








LONDON JUBILEE DAYS. 


LONDON, May 17. 


bape wet be err is jubilee in England just now; so much so in- 
deed that the word made into an adjective, threatens to take 
the place with a certain class of the hitherto unattacked “ bloody ” 
and “‘ bloomin’,” and already you hear London roughs talking of 
‘‘ jubilee dogs ” and “jubilee blokes.” In the midst of this general 
excitement it is impossible not to write a jubilee letter. 

The celebrations and rejoicings in honor of the fiftieth year of 
the Queen’s reign have begun in good earnest. Her Majesty her- 
self and the numerous members of the royal family are busy open- 
ing jubilee buildings and holding jubilee drawing-rooms ; the Prince 
of Wales continues, though without great success, to order sub- 
scriptions to the Imperial Institute, and the Bishops, indifferent to 
the voice of the poorer clergy, still clamor for their Church-House. 
A jubilee bill is passed in Parliament to allow the Duke of Con- 
naught to come home from India for the great occasion, and La- 
bouchére, and many with him, exclaim against the jubilee appro- 
priation of £17,000 for one short ceremony in Westminster jo ol 
Energetic preparations are being made for jubilee illuminations 
and fireworks in London, and for jubilee processions and dinners 
and teas in every town and village in Great Britain on the great 
day itself. To be sure, among the queen’s subjects there are not a 
few who think the Jubilee Coercion Bill throws so black and 
gloomy a shadow over the sunshine of loyalty as almost to blot it 
out; an opinion that is officially pronounced in the refusal of the 
Mayor of Cork to the Lord Chamberlain’s invitation to be present 
at the thanksgiving service in the Abbey. But whatever the feel- 
rd — it, this almost unprecedented event is the excitement of 
the day. 

Of all these celebrations, to me at least, the most interesting 
and significant was the opening of the People’s Palace by the 
Queen, a ceremony which came off last Saturday. So much has 
been said about this palace, that by this time it must be as familiar 
to Americans as to Londoners. It will be remembered that the 
scheme originated in the most famous of Mr. Besant’s dreams, a 
dream recorded in his novel, ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
His heroine, the daughter and sole heiress of an enormously 
wealthy brewer, carried ‘‘slumming” to the extreme, went down 
to live in the East-end among the working classes, became a dress- 
maker—but such a dressmaker, with lawn tennis courts, and pianos 
for her assistants and apprentices |—and finally built and presented 
to the people a huge Palace of Delight. The book is so well known 
that it is useless to go more into detail. Only in connection with 
last Saturday’s ceremony it will not be amiss to dwell upon one 
good point or principle made by Mr. Besant. Much of his theoris- 
ing is practically useless and often very absurd, but the one re- 
deeming merit of the palace of his dreams was his determination 
that it should become the eons absolutely, of the people, who 
were to regulate it in all particulars. In it they were to be as 
supreme as is the Queen in Windsor Castle. Nowadays when 
fashionable slumming has introduced an element of insufferable 
and unforgetable condescension in every recreation or amusement 
supplied by the rich for the poor, this determination was a wel- 
come and excellent innovation, and went a great ways towards 
counterbalancing the folly of Mr. Besant’s theory that by the 
minor arts the East end can be reformed and made happy. Not 
long after the novel was published, the first step was taken to 
make its dreaming a reality. A Mr. Beaumont—I think he had 
some military title but am not certain—left a large sum of money 
for the building and endowing of just such a palace as that de- 
scribed, which was to be erected somewhere in the East end of 
London, and was to be a place of recreation and amusement for 
the people who work all day and at present are obliged to depend 
on the streets and public houses for their entertainment in the 
evening. So far, so good. Unquestionably here was as important 
a charity as the clothing of the naked and the feeding of the hun- 
gry. The upright who blame the poor man for squandering his 
money in the public house should bear in mind how much more 
attractive are the luxuries than the mere necessities of life! The 
Palace was to supply some of the means of enjoyment which the 
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workman cannot afford, without sacrificing necessities, to provide 
for himself. Everyone, as represented in the press, saw the im- 
portance of the new movement and the good work began. 


It seems the Beaumont funds are not sufficient to make the 
Palace all that it ought to be, and subscriptions have been earn- 
estly solicited. The most generous response to this solicitation 
came from the Drapers’ Company. As proof of the appreciation of 
the people of what is being done for them much has been made of 
the money collected among the workmen employed by certain of 
the Beaumont trustees. Less has been said of the fact that their 
example has not been followed by their fellow-workmen who do 
not come within the influence of interested directors. However 
that may be, a site was chosen for the Palace on Mile-End Road, 
and at once one felt how limited after all must be the good it could 
accomplish. To the working-people of the huge districts of South 
London, of Seven-Dials, of Kensington, a journey to Mile-End 
Road would be much more of an undertaking than is the journey 
to India to a Lord Rosebery. And at once, too, one realized how 
much more simple it was for Mr. Besant’s heroine to say what 
should be done with her Palace than for many trustees and sub- 
scribers to agree as to what should bedone in theirs. In the midst 
of disagreements the main object of the undertaking was in dan- 
ger of being forgotten, and the improvement of the workingman’s 
mind threatened to take the place of pleasant recreation for his 
leisure hours. It was decided that before he could make use of 
recreation rooms and grounds he must go through the technical 
schools and pass certain examinations. Fancy, as the Daily News 
leader writer said, such a test being applied to members of the 
West-end clubs before they were allowed to enter the billiard 
rooms! Next came up the great question of the workingman’s 
beer. Mr. Besant, while dreaming, had stipulated that not even 
the minor arts should deprive him of his beer. Buta subscriber 
of that wretched class who must always qualify their generosity, 
offered a very large sum of money, but on condition that no beer 
should be sold on the premises. As the Palace was to be for the 
workingman’s special benefit, it would have seemed the most nat- 
ural plan to ask him which he would rather do: have his beer and 
wait for baths and technical schools, or have the latter and do 
without the beer. Was he consulted? Nota bit of it. He must 
be educated, I suppose, before his opinion can carry weight, and 
~ the decision of the trustees was for the money and against the 

eer. 


Throughout the undertaking nothing has been more marked 
than the persistency with which the workingman has been ignored, 
and in like manner on Saturday he was conspicuous by his absence. 
It was to open that part of the Palace called the Queen’s Hall, to 
be used for concerts and balls I believe, and to lay the foundation 
stone of the schools that the Queen was invited. For a wonder 
she consented. It was wise on her part to choose Saturday after- 
noon for the ceremony, despite the remonstrances of the East-end 
tradesmen. Saturday is a half-holiday, and therefore a display of 
loyalty, if, to quote the Pall Mall, curiosity is loyalty, could be 
counted upon. Throughout the fifty years of her reign, the queen 
has never before visited the East-end. Indeed, her visits to the 
city can be counted on the fingers of one hand. This event there- 
fore was altogether unprecedented. On the route from Padding- 
ton there were lavish decorations, principally however where they 
served as advertisements. In Paddington there were next to none, 
the vestry having refused to squander the public money even in 
marks of loyalty. The city, ‘‘ the richest part of the richest coun- 
try in the world,” was still more wanting in this regard. At the 
Palace the queen was awaited, not by the people to whom it be- 
longs, but by princes and princesses, dukes and duchesses, and the 
crowd who inherit the right of admission to Buckingham Palace. 
A “Sir ” welcomed her majesty; the clerk of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, the architect in charge, and Mr. Walter Besant were pre- 
sented. Anyone who in any way was connected with the scheme 
was duly honored. The clerk of the Drapers’ Company has since 
been knighted ; Mr. Besant is threatened with a like compliment, 
and is proclaimed by the papers the hero of the day. Only the 
workingman himself has been overlooked. To use the well-known 
and therefore expressive simile, it is as if the play of Hamlet were 
given and Hamlet left out. 

Much as the new interest in the workingman is due to benevo- 
lence, it has been greatly stimulated by the growing recognition of 
the fact that he is fast becoming a force in the community, and 
that if he cannot be conciliated the labor question will become a 
more hopeless problem than the Irish question. And so as a 
child’s cries are stilled with sweetmeats, his discontent is to be 
soothed with palaces and pageants ; the one so managed as to re- 
mind him that he cannot be trusted to regulate his own amusement, 
the other so conducted as to impress upon him his social unworth- 
iness. It now remains to be seen what will be the result of treat- 
ing grown men like little children. 








REFORM IN THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


[IN TWO PARTS. SECOND PAPER.] 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


a is one great weakness in our present system that has 

not been noticed, or rather the cause has not. We believe 
that our borough high schools are the greatest sufferers. Dr. Philips 
says that they do not furnish students to the normals far enough 
advanced to make those institutions merely professional schools. 
The objection was made also to President Magill’s proposed plan 
that these schools do not prepare students for college, their courses 
of study being toolow. Is not this chiefly the fault of the normal 
schools and the laws of the State? The positions in these high 
schools are filled to a great extent by normal graduates who can- 
not teach the branches required to raise them to the desired level. 
Every high school should have courses of study which shall be 
equal or superior to the ag egg required for entrance to any 
college. They should be the great link to join our common 
schools to the higher institutions of learning, and thus form one 
continuous system from the lowest kindergarten to the greatest 
university. This would link the colleges to the common schools 
and give them an inducement to furnish teachers capable for the 
work. To have high schools of this rank and excellence, they 
must be taught entirely by college men. It will not do to say that 
the colleges can furnish them with teachers now, for they cannot 
to any great extent, for the State law places a premium on the 
man of less culture and scholarship,—on the normal graduate. 
The editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal says that college 
men should not object to being examined, but should welcome it 
as an opportunity to show their superior scholarship. To quote 
Dr. Philips, this is “ too puerile to notice.” Certainly college men 
do not ‘“ fear’ an examination, neither do they object to being ex- 
amined if they age examined by scholars; but they do object, and 
rightly, to being examined by men who could not enter even the 
lowest class in college. If college men were examined by a State 
board of examiners, these examiners being themselves college 
graduates, we do not believe that any college man would object at 
all. But if the man who has taken a seven years course of study 
and discipline must be examined, why not examine him who has 
taken only two? Itis not because the former lacks the profes- 
sional training of the latter, for the graduates of those colleges 
which have chairs of pedagogics fare no better than others. Sup- 
pose a high school course embraces Latin and Greek with the 
other studies. A college graduate is elected to teach it. Is not 
that law a glaring fraud which requires him to be examined as to 
his fitness to teach these branches by a man whose sole knowledge 
of Latin is confined to half of one book of Czesar, and who does 
not know the Greek alphabet? 

But it is easier to destroy than to create; to tear down than 
to build up. The critic of the normal schools should have a better 
method of preparing teachers to suggest. Dr. Magill has proposed 
a plan which, while it would elevate our schools and make them 
the best on earth, is, we fear, impracticable, for a number of rea- 
sons, some of which the normal men have pointed out. His plan, 
or one similar to it, should be the one aimed at ultimately, but 
that it can be reached at any time in the near future is not only 
improbable, but impossible. If we wait until that section of the 
Constitution prohibiting appropriations to denominational schools 
is repealed, we fear that by that time the Millennium will be upon 
us and we shall no longer need trained teachers. 

We had thought at one time that this obstacle could be sur- 
mounted, and the preparation necessary for the teacher be raised 
even above that proposed by Dr. Magill, by having the normal 
school become a branch of the university and take rank with the 
law schools, the medical college, and the theological seminary. 
In the present condition of educational thought, however, and 
with the meagre salaries paid to teachers, this could not be done. 

Dr. Magill says that any plan that will accomplish the results 
desired, no matter by whom proposed, will meet with his favor. 
We venture to propose the following which we believe will be of 
the greatest advantage to our schools. It is proposed, not to help 
the normals, neither for the benefit of the colleges, but in the hope 
of improving and elevating our public schools, and making teach- 
ing a profession. 

We hold: 

1. That all training schools for teachers should have free 
tuition, being supported by the State and consequently entirely 
under its control. 

2. That a man’s attainments and scholarship should deter- 
mine the position that he hold, and that no diploma or certificate 
should be a passport to any position which the holder is not capa- 
ble of filling. 

8. That as soon as possible, no one should be permitted to 
teach who has not had a thorough academic and also professional 
training, and thus teaching be made a profession. 
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These results, we believe, can be attained by the following 
lan : 
1. The normal schools instead of being abolished should be 
supported by the State, and be completely under her control. Tui- 
tion, during the year of profession work, should be free, and no 
pupils be admitted to these schools who do not take the regular 
course with the intention of teaching. 

2. The normal diploma should be good for ungraded schools, 
but in graded schools only for the primary grades and those no 
higher than intermediate or grammar. 

8. After ten, twelve, or fifteen years, no one should be per- 
mitted to teach in any of these schools who is not a normal 
graduate. 

4. The State should open an additional normal school or col- 
lege, which shall be a purely professional school, whose course of 
study should embrace one or two years; tuition being free, this 
school being entirely supported by the State. The condition of 
entrance should be that the person applying be the graduate of a 
college in good standing. 

5. The diploma of this school should entitle the holder to 
teach in any public school in the Commonwealth. 

6. After ten, twelve, or fifteen years, no one should be per- 
mitted to hold the position as principal or teacher in any high 
school, or fill the office of city, borough, county, or district super- 
intendent, or be professor or teacher in any normal school, who is 
not a graduate of some college in good standing, and also of this 
normal college. 

By the plan proposed, the normal work will not be diminished, 
but increased and turned into its proper channels. Our high 
schools will have trained teachers who have also literary scholar- 
ship. These high schools, under such instructors, will awaken in 
the masses a desire for higher education, and will furnish students 
to thecolleges, feeding both these and the normal schools, giving in 
a few years to the latter a class of students with a better academic 
education than the normals themselves give, and thus enabling 
them to do away with their academic departments and become 
purely professional schools, entirely free. Teachers will then have 
an inducement to secure the best possible preparation for their 
work ; for the better they are prepared the better will be the posi- 
tions open to them. 

The teachers’ ranks will be closed to those who have no pro- 
fessional training. With skilled or professional labor and better 
educational advantages will come lengthened terms, constant em- 
ployment, and better pay. All our schools—common, high, col- 
leges, universities—will be united in one grand system without 
a break or jar in it, each working for the others, and all others 
working for the good of the public schools, for from them they 
must draw their supplies. 

This plan, or one simiiar to it, would obviate the necessity of 
securing an amendment to the Constitution, which exists if Dr. 
Magill’s plan is to be carried out. Changes of the Constitution are 
tedious, and in this case, we believe, impossible. 

JAS. J. H. HAMILTON, 
[Principal of Schools, Osceola Mills, Pa.] 





REVIEWS. 

DANTE AND HIS CrrcLE: with the Italian Poets preceding him. 
(1100-1200-1300.) A Collection of Lyrics, Edited and Trans- 
lated in the Original Metre, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Re- 
vised and Rearranged Edition. Part I. Dante’s Vita Nuova, 
etc.; Poets of Dante’s Circle. Part II. Poets chiefly before 
Dante. Pp. xix. and 301. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

TIVHE growth of interest in Dante himself, and in Rossetti since 

the death of the latter, has encouraged the publishers to issue 

a cheaper and more compact edition of the best book we have on 
the literary environment of the great Italian. The Rossettis seem 
to be especially qualified to act as the interpreters of Dante to the 
English-reading world. The father of the family, who trans- 
planted it to England,wrote a considerable work on Dante’s attitude 
toward the papacy, which however was colored by the prejudices 
of an Italian patriot. His daughter, Maria Francesca Rossetti, 
wrote “A Shadow of Dante,” published in 1871, and republished 
by Roberts Brothers. In_ 1861, her son, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
published his work, “ The Early Italian Poets,” which in 1874 he 
recast and issued under the new title here given. And in his poet- 
ry, but still more in that of his sister, Christina Rossetti, we seem 
to feel the influence of the severe and devout singer who opens 
the line of great Christian poets. 

As the title-page shows, Mr. Rossetti reverses the chronological 
order in the arrangement of his book. He first gives us Dante in 
the midst of his contemporaries, then the singers before Dante, in 
the succession from the close of the twelfth century. Students of 
Mr. Browning will look for Sordello of Mantua among these prede- 





cessors of Dante. But although Sordello was an historical charac- 
ter, and is praised as a poet by Dante in both prose and verse, he 
is not included. It is true that he wrote chiefly in Provengal, 
which Dante also used ; but Dante in the “ De Vulgari Eloquentid,” 
seems to praise him for his Italian poetry also, although in terms 
somewhat ambiguous, as they may mean that he wrote only in Pro- 
vengal. A number of his Provengal poems are still in existence, and 
Renouard has published four of them. It would have been inter- 
esting to see some of them in English, as the account of him in the 
sixth to the ninth canto of the “ Purgatorio” indicates that he had 
exerted a great influence over Dante’s imagination. 

On the whole, the Italian predecessors of Dante seem to have 
been rather a feeble folk. There are exceptions to this among them. 
One of these is St. Francis of Assisi, to whom Mr. Rossetti hardly 
has done justice. He was at once a genuine saint and a genuine 
troubadour, from the most scholastic of whose canzones Mr. Ros- 
setti selects a passage; but omits “‘ The Song of the Creatures,” 
the highest and the truest expression of the saint’s genius as a 
poet. Another man of strength is Folgore da San Geminiano, 
whose faults and merits alike are the reverse of those we find in 
the rest. He is rough, unpolished, careless of form ; but he has 
something to say, and he says it with a fine, reckless energy, which 
suggests rather the vigor of the North than the polish of the South. 
There also is a graceful natural beauty in the poems of Francesco 
da Barberino, although he slips too easily into prosy moralizings. 
And Fazio degli Uberti has interest as a poetical geographer, and 
from his ‘‘ Dittamondo” we have two extracts descriptive of Eng- 
land. It is he who in his account of Ireland gives that country 
9 palm for its manufacture of the finest woolens known in that 

ay. 

The account of Dante among his contemporaries begins with 
an English version of the “ Vita Nuova,” that strongest of auto- 
biographies in which the poet’s relation to Beatrice is described 
tous. The story cannot be understood apart from the usage of 
the age, which required every poet, as well as every knight-errant, 
to devote his powers to the service of some lady-love, who should 
not be his wife. So Dante, Petrarch, Gottfried von Strassburg, and 
the whole guild of poets sing of mistresses of this kind. Spenser 
is the first great poet whose mistress is his wife. 

To the “ Vita Nuova” Mr. Rossetti appends those of Dante’s 
minor poems which seem to relate to the same subject, and follows 
these with what may be called Dante’s poetical correspondence, 
—the poems he interchanged with Guido Cavalcanti and others. 
Then follow poems by four principal and six lesser poets of that 
time, all of them calculated to help us in understanding Dante’s 
own work, and the social and literary atmosphere in which it was 
conceived. The resemblance in form to Dante’s ‘‘ Cunzone” and 
“ Sonnetts’’ is very close. It is in the substance and the vigor of 
the thought that the master distinguishes himself from the rest. 
It is Guido Cavalcanti who came the nearest to him in ability as 
he also was nearest in affection. It is Giotto, however who has 
the greatest claim on our attention, as one whose greatness as an 
artist gives an interest to his poetry. 

The book is invaluable to students of early Italian poetry, a 
fit companion to Charles Lyell’s ‘‘ Canzoniecre of Dante Alighieri,” 
which covers in part the same ground, and which in the first 
edition (1835) gives the Italian originals. It is rare to find a 
master of song like Mr. Rossetti who is willing to undertake so 
much of the drudgery of translation as in this volume, which 
stands beside the two volumes of his own poetry as a lasting 
monument to his genius, and equally the work of a genuine singer. 


Pp. 535. New 





LIFE OF SCHUYLER CoLFAX. By O. J. Hollister. 

York : Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 

Schuyler Colfax, an orphan at his birth, rose by his own exer- 
tions in thirty-two years to be a member of the national legisla- 
ture ; at the age of forty he was Speaker of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives; at forty-five he was Vice-President of the United 
States. He had been almost from boyhood a popular and success- 
ful political leader. He stood in the line of succession to the 
presidency, but he refused to be the candidate of the Liberal 
Republicans who opposed Grant’s nomination for a second term. 
Colfax seemed then, like “ pious A®neas’’ at the opening of Vir- 
gil’s great epic, to be nearing the Ausonian shores, decreed to him 
by fate, when the newspaper press, that modern olus, god of 
noisy winds and destructive tempests, smote his hitherto staunch 
and trusty vessel and cast him a shipwrecked mariner on a barren 
strand. There he chose to devote himself to new labors, humbler, 
but in a certain way more profitable. When winter’s storms were 
past, and more favorable breezes were blowing, Mercury or some 
other messenger summoned him to resume his voyage, but he 
steadfastly declined. He died without the vindication which he 
might thus have received. 

Colfax’s career, prosperous and adverse, belongs to American 
history and deserves impartial record. His relative, Mr. Hollis- 
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ter, has here made a very interesting volume, reciting the facts 
from the stand-point, of course, of a friendly biographer. Neces- 
sarily, the most difficult and delicate subject he has to deal with 
is the Credit Mobilier episode which closed Mr. Colfax’s public 
life. This is by no means ignored; on the contrary, it is treated 
at length, with much fulness of extracts from newspapers, etc. In 
considering this, all the case must be looked at. Oakes Ames had 
risked his fortune in completing an enterprise which statesmen 
felt to be essential to the welfare of this country, yet from which 
the capitalists of the world shrank. When his faith and foresight 
began to be rewarded by the stupendous success of the work, envy 
and clamor assailed him. In his surprise and alarm at these at- 
tacks he struck out blindly and wounded some who had approved 
the perilous undertaking from the start. Relying on a collection 
of mysterious memoranda, he averred that he had paid to certain 
Members of Congress dividends on stock never purchased. Among 
these, he said, was Schuyler Colfax, and a check payable to 
“S. C., or bearer’? was exhibited in corroboration of this charge. 
Against it, however, there was evidence that the checks of Ames, 
payable to initials, were paid in cash to himself, and Mr. Colfax 
also pointed out some facts to sustain his claim that the deposit in 
his own bank, at about the same time, of a sum like that named 
in the check, represented funds received from other sources. In 
the present volume these features of the case are dwelt on at 
length. In Congress, the investigation committee of the House 
refused to pursue Mr. Colfax’s case, because he was no longer a 
member of that body. It therefore was remanded to public 
opinion, and in that tribunal doubtless will remain undetermined. 
Many friends, including men widely separated and in no way 
bound in interest with Mr. Colfax,—men, indeed, whose own char- 
acter and judgment make their opinion of value,—then and since 
have declared his vindication complete. Mr. Hollister’s book 
helps to sustain them in this conclusion, while it still leaves the 
impression on a perfectly unprejudiced mind that more proof on 
the side of the defence would be still desirable. It must be said, 
however, that it shows that in other instances Mr. Colfax had 
honorably resisted the temptations that beset public men to use 
their station for private gain, and so renders it highly improbable 
that for a paltry sum he should yield up his apparently well estab- 
lished integrity. To the end of his life, too, he had the support 
of a great body of honest ‘ plain people” of the West, whose con- 
fidence in his character remained unshaken. 





ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. Ninth Edition. American Reprint. 
Vol. xxi. Pp. 967. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart Co. Lim- 
ited. 1887. 

This edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has in recent vol- 
umes departed from the strict significance of its name as a “ re- 
print.” The present volume includes besides the text of the Bri- 
tannica various notes, an Appendix of supplementary articles, and 
an Index. To these features, which are ascribed to the editorial 
care of Mr. D. O. Kellogg, we limit our notice. The great and 
unsurpassed merits of the Encyclopedia Britannica, rendering it 
the epitome of the present state of the world’s knowledge, need no 
discussion. Most of the American editor’s notes are very brief, 
and simply indicate that in regard to certain dates, statistics, or 
other matter, there is a conflict among the standard authorities. 
He is cautious in regard to asserting that the Brittannica is in 
error, and generally contents himself with pointing out a discrep- 
ancy. 
The two longest notes relate to General Winfield Scott and 
Secretary William H. Seward. Each of these famous Americans 
is treated in the Britannica, if not at such length as would be re- 
quired in a purely American work, yet with a fairness, breadth of 
view, and masculine vigor, which put to shame the usual non- 
commital sketches in our ordinary works of reference and the 
partial eulogies of memorial biographies. To the article on Scott, 
Mr. Kellogg has subjoined a graphic narrative of the veteran sol- 
dier’s active career until the close of the Mexican war. He might 
well haveadded a paragraph on Scott’s attitude towards Secession, 
and his conduct at the opening of the civil war. The note, how- 
ever, helps to show to the present generation the validity of the 
high regard in which “ the hero of two wars” and “conqueror of 
Mexico ” was held, until the enormous task of crushing a gigantic 
rebellion was suddenly imposed on him, when his physical powers 
were enfeebled by the infirmities of age. General Grant, in his 
“Personal Memoirs” pays a tribute to Scott’s military ability, 
which is conclusive on that question, and might have been re- 
ferred to by the American editor. The note on Seward is still 
longer than that on Scott, longer even than the article to which it 
is appended, occupying more than a page of small type. It should 
have been placed in larger type in the Appendix. This admirable 
outline of an eventful career which touched nearly every political 
party and every political question in American constitutional his- 
tory is a worthy presentation and acknowledgment of the merits 





of one of the greatest statesmen of the age. Whatever were the sins 
and faults of the second term of Seward’s secretaryship, they were 
far outweighed by the glorious diplomatic achievements of his 
first term, tosay nothing of his work as governor, senator, and cham- 
pion of the political resistance to the aggrescive domination of the 
slave-power. Even his failings leaned to virtue’s side. The esti- 
mate here given of his devotion to the cause of Liberty and Union 
is likely to be the final judgment of the American people. 

The Appendix contains several biographic sketches, brief and 
readable, of Americans of more than local fame, An excellent 
article on “ Schools in the United States” byfrof. William H. 
Payne, presents the leading features of the Amerjcan system of ed- 
ucation in an original and striking way. It dese;’ves the attention 
of all interested in education. The outline of tne work of the U. 
S. Sanitary Commission, that consummate fruit of wise philan- 
thropy which springs up to mitigate the horrors of civil war, is a 
valuable chapter of American history. The supplementary article 
on “ Sewing Machines”’ gives a brief classified accourt of the most 
important of the five thousand patents issued in this\country for 
machine-sewing. The thoroughly digested Index with’ which the 
volume closes heightens the value of the work for the purpose of 
reference. These twenty-three pages of the Appendix and forty- 
three pages of the Index show no light labor on the\part of the 
American editor. Its quality is in keeping with that oft the main 
work—artistic as well as accurate. > iL. 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. With an Account $f its Ori- 
gin and Sources, and of its Historical Development. By 
George B. Davis, U.S. A., Assistant Professor of Law at the 
U.S. Military Academy. Pp. xxiv. and 469. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
No class of students have more need of a close acquaintance 

with the principles of International Law than have the grjiduates 

of West Point and of Annapolis. Cases must constantly 
war, and not unfrequently on the frontier in time of peac 

a knowledge of the recognized rules by which civilized 

hold themselves bound in their treatment of each other wil} prove 

of the greatest service to the commanding officers ; and it 9s grati- 
fying to learn from this text-book that the subject is so wel¥; saught 
at West Point. But in our colleges generally there is not tjime for 
so ample a discussion; and we sometimes have thought,of pub- 
lishing a very condensed account of the matter as the fullgst that 
could be used in those colleges where it is taught at all. 

The merits of Prof. Davis’s book are clearness, readalpleness, 
exactness of statement, and abundance of historical illust®ations. 
In some respects it is better than Dr. Woolsey’s admiralgie “ In- 
troduction,” but it is inferior in arrangement. Indeed Prof? 
does not seem to have set out with a definite scheme of 
ject, and to have developed it by the method of taki 
subject which seems to stand in nearest relation to th 
previous chapter. We do not know that the student suffegrs much 
from this, but it makes his book exceptionally informal {as com- 
pared with other text-books we have used. 

There are a few statements which we think might b¢ive been 
better guarded. On page twenty-six we read that Inte@.uational 
Law ‘‘is steadily gaining recognition in China, Japan, aigd other 
Asiatic countries, though its acceptance in those countMes can 
never be so complete as in the western nations of Europe.” “We 
can say from positive knowledge that the Japanese wou l regara’ 
this statement as an exact inversion of the facts. If thé \Chinese 
and the Japanese are shut out of the sphere of International Law 
and its obligations and benefits, it is not by their act but by that 
of the ‘‘Christian” nations of Western Europe, who keep them 
out in order to deny them its protection. It is the opinion of 
many Japanese that it would be good policy for the Empire to 
adopt Christianity as the national religion, so as to force England, 
France, and Germany, to recognize it as entitled to the rights con- 
ceded to Christian nations. And their effort to revise the abomi- 
nable treaties of 1868, by getting rid of extra territorial jurisdic- 
tion and resuming the control of their own customs’ duties, all are 
in this direction. 

We like the distinctly American tone of the book. Prof. 
Davis does not hesitate to indicate his faith in his country’s right 
in the war for the Union, or to resent the policy by which England 
contributed to the destruction of our mercantile marine. He 
has no faith in England’s invulnerability ; rather the reverse. 

















BRIEFER NOTICES. 


-» a sort of companion to the Portuguese hand-book : “ English 

as She is Spoke,” Cassell & Company publish “ English as 
She is Taught” by Miss Caroline B. Le Row, to which Mark Twain 
called attention in The Century for April last. It is made up of 
actual answers made by children in the public schools, to questions 
put in examination. The title of the book is a misnomer, and un- 
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fair, as we think, to the profession to which Miss Le Row belongs. 
‘‘English as She is Learned” would be a better title. The most 
faithful teaching will produce such funnily stupid answers as these, 
when the dummheit against which even the gods are powerless, as 
Goethe tells us, constitutes the field in which the seed of knowl- 
edge has to be sown. We insist on this because the book has been 
used as its author never contemplated, as a criticism upon the 
work done in our public schools. But while these naive stupid- 
ities do occur in all schools they are at the worst exceptional. 

The book fags its value as an addition to our literature of prac- 
tical pedagog..,.~-There is a method underlying the folly it ex- 
hibits. It shoyg the teacher how she may fail to codrdinate her 
own intelligence of matters with that of the pupil, and a careful 
study of it may hélp to more effective teaching. As a humorous 
book it is better ia quotation than in the lump. 

Miss Mary E. Burt, a Chicago teacher, publishes a tasteful lit- 
tle book of ‘‘Seed Thoughts from Browning” (Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co.), which has reached a third edition. Miss Burt is the 
author off a larger work, ‘‘ Browning’s Women,” This smaller 
book grew .out of her practice of writing gnomic passages on the 
blackboard /for the instruction of her pupils, and its wide sale 
shows that! it met a want. We are glad of its success : but we must 
insist that Robert Browning is not an easy poet to treat in this 
way. He is not gnomic or didactic, but dramatic, and it would 
not be djfficult to make a selection from him which would teach 
lessons Ine would deprecate. This mistake we think Miss Burt has 
made iii a few cases, as in quoting the rascally monk in “ A Soul’s 
Traged-y,” who says: ‘‘ Ever judge men by their professions,” etc., 
(p. 26.) } Brother Ogniben is one of the most unqualified represen- 
tatives, of Satan in Browning’s poetry, and his wise saws are the 
Devil’s} proverbs. They are the clever but wicked sophisms by 
which¢a soul is ruined. 

M+. Julian Sturgis has put forth another of his but partially 
succeysful novels, (‘ Dick’s Wandering ;” D. Appleton & Co). 
Mr. Sturgis is intelligent and able; he is also a writer of con- 
sciencfe and feels the responsibility of his vocation; but his work 
seems)to just miss the point of charm. There was considerable 
talk c¥er his ‘‘ John Maidment,” but we could not find it interest- 
ing, agnd “ Dick’s Wandering” is a book of the same elusive kind. 
The ‘*) Wandering” is of a very mild nature. The hero, an Eng- 
lishm¢n, after a home experience of something of the “‘ Kenelm 
Chillingly ” order (in which there seems a great deal subtly meant 
which¢ the author does not succeed in making real), goes upon 
the r@gulation Eastern tour. There he falls in love with an 
Amerfcan girl, but, behaving himself like a donkey, is properly 
reject{¥d by our fair countrywoman. The book ends with the hero 
startiz4y on another “‘ Wandering,” this time all the way to the far 
wastes of the United States, to make a second attempt in his love 

affair. JIt is to be hoped he did better the second time, but really, 
the accfounts of his efforts are rather depressing. 

“* Was Shakespeare Shapleigh?” is the title of rather wild lit- 
erary erformance (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) whose intention ap- 
parentl}y is to ridicule the Anti-Shakespeare movement, but which 
misses §ts aim completely through its complexity, lack of humor, 
and infability to excite sustained interest. It is founded on a the- 
ory, hat the so-called ‘‘death mask” of Shakespeare, which has 

fairnished the generally accepted most trustworthy portrait of the 
poet, yeas in fact the mask of Sir William Shapleigh, and the point 
is thereon raised, and left for the reader to settle, whether Sir Wil- 
liam may not also have written the plays. We cannot speak en- 
thusiastically of this effort, although it shows some ingenuity. It 
is obscure and tedious,—two fatal faults in a scheme of the sort. 
The name of Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard, is given as 
“ editor,” and whether this is a euphemism for author or not, we 
cannot say. 

“The Great Hesper,” by Frank Barrett, (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is a sensational story of a diamond robbery, but without the de- 
tective in such cases usually provided. The narrative is “ excit- 
ing ” in places, but has no literary merit. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Book Buyer states that the $494,600 which Mrs. Grant has 
received from the sale of her husband’s work represents 70 per 
cent. of the gross profits on the publication, which have thus 
amounted to about $706,600. The gross receipts from the sale of 
the work have amounted to not far from $3,000,000. There have 
been sold 312,000 sets, at an average of, probably, $9 a set, which 
foots up $2,808,000—a fair estimate of what the public has paid for 
this work. The skins of 7,000 goats and 20,000 sheep have been 
used for the covers of these volumes. 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, of Boston, author of a number of books 
of travel, will soon go on an extensive journey through Aus- 
tralia.——The Danish critic, George Brandes, has lectured in French 



















at St. Petersburg with marked success.——James Grant left a post- 
humous novel, completed a very short time before his death, called 
“* Love’s Labor Won,” which is to be published by an English 
“* newspaper syndicate.” 

Brentano Bros., New York, have in press a volume entitled, 
‘‘ Tales before Supper,” translated from the French of Gautier and 
Merimée.——The second volume of Appleton’s ‘“‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography ’’ will be ready in a few weeks, and the third 
is promised for the coming autumn.—The three-volume life of 
Darwin, by his son, Francis Darwin, will not be brought out this 
summer as originally contemplated. How long the delay may be, 
we believe has not yet been quite determined. 

Thomas Nast is quoted in a Florida paper as saying he is en- 
gaged in collecting for issue in book form many of the cartoons 
contributed by him to Harper’s Weekly. The first volume will be 
a Christmas holiday book, and is to be issued this fall. It will con- 
sist of the various Santa Claus and other holiday pieces that have 
appeared from year to year. As soon as this work is out Mr. Nast 
will arrange the famous Tweed pictures for another volume, to ap- 
pear in 1888. He has been often asked to bring out the war pic- 
tures, but as yet has made no plans concerning them. 

A work on the climatic treatment of consumption has been 
written by Dr. James Lindsay, and will be published immediately 
by the Macmillans.——‘“ The New Religio Medici” is the title of 
a volume of essays on the relation of religion to the healing art, 
by Dr. Frederick Robinson, announced by Elliot Stock—Mme. 
Marie Drousart, a French woman, has written a biography of Bis- 
marck, which Calmann Levy announces in Paris. Thisis a novel 
venture. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok, Brooklyn, gives notice that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has written the opening article for the ‘‘ Beecher 
Memorial ” now being prepared for Mrs. Beecher and her family 
by Mr. Bok, to which Mr. Gladstone, President Cleveland, the 
Duke of Argyle, and some seventy-five other distinguished Ameri- 
cans and foreigners have also contributed articles. 

The “Selden Society ” has been formed in England for the 
purpose of collecting and editing in a convenient form, materials 
for English legal history. The Provisional Committee includes the 
names of Lord Justice Fry, Mr. Justice Wills, and Professors 
Dixey, Pollock, and Skeat. So that the Society starts with ample 
authority. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cable has cancelled an engagement to lecture at 
Raleigh, N. C., as well as at Columbia, S. C., on account of the ill 
feeling against him. The Raleigh News and Observer concludes a 
series of editorials on Mr. Cable with the remark that ‘he has no 
claims of any sort on the South.” 

“A Tragic Mystery ” is the title of the forthcoming volume 
of the series of criminal studies projected in.partnership by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne and Inspector Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes will furnish 
the plots of these stories, Mr. Hawthorne will put them into liter- 
ary dress, and the Cassells will publish them. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, after a period of retirement, has again 
emerged, this time as a novelist. He is publishing a serial in a 
London society journal entitled ‘ Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime ; a 
Tale of Cheiromancy.”——A work with the title ‘‘ Agnostic Prob- 
lems,” by Dr. R. B. Bithell, is announced by Williams & Norgate, 
London. The object of it is to correct false impressions of agnos- 
ticism and to formulate the leading theses of the new philosoph- 
ical system.——Mr. W. H. H. Murray (‘‘ Adirondack Murray,” so 
called), is arranging for the publication of a volume of his short 
stories, at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Mr.S. Stanley Little is engaged on a book entitled “‘ Physical 
Impressions ; The Day Ghost.”——Mr. York Powell is at work on 
a brief history of ‘‘ Scandinavian Britain,” to be issued by the 
English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.——‘ Lu- 
cas Malet,’ (understood to be a daughter of Charles Kingsley), the 
author of the strikingly powerful novel, ‘‘ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” 
has written a story for children, to be published in the autumn. 
——Mrs. Josephine Butler hasa brochure in the press entitled “Our 
Christianity Tested by the Irish Question.” 

The Chilian government has bought for $50,000 the library and 
MSS. of the late Don Vienna Mackenna, who had devoted much 
money and many years to collecting material for the history of 
Chili——Denmark is going to have its “ National Biography.” 
The work is designed for 96 parts, to be finished within the next 
twelve years. The Secretary of the State Archives will be the 
editor——H. J. Matthews, of Exeter College, Oxford, is carrying 
through the press Joseph Kimchi’s grammatical treatise, called 
““Sepher Haggalay,” from the unique Hebrew MS. in the Vatican 
Library. ; 

Mr. Morell Theobald has written a book which T. Fisher Un- 
win, London, will publish, called “Spirit Workers in the Home 
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Circle.” It consists of an autobiographic narrative of psychic 
phenomena in family daily life, extending over a period of twenty 
years.—Mrs. Pfeiffer has a new volume nearly ready for publi- 
cation, called ‘‘ Women and Work,” being an inquiry into the effect 
of higher education and intellectual effort upon the health of wo- 
men. 

A book of interest, now in press by Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
will be the ‘‘ Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook” by Rev. Wil- 
liam Hague, D. D., well known but especially identified with Bos- 
ton,—where he was the pastor, at different times, of five leading 
churches,—as an eloquent and scholarly Baptist clergyman and 
orator. Dr. Hague’s work will be filled with reminiscences em- 
bracing an important period in American religious and philan- 
thropic history. 

The late Earl of Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford Northcote) left be- 
hind him considerable literary remains, a large portion of which 
will be utilized in the memoir which Messrs. Blackwood are to 
publish. Before this work appears, however, another selection 
will be made from the papers and published separately, consisting 
of lectures and addresses upon social and other subjects.——A se- 
lection from the works of Alfred de Musset has for the first time 
been prepared in Paris, for school uses, and an English translation 
isin preparation. Almost every work of Musset’s is represented 
in it. There are long scenes from all the plays, and some of the 
tales are given in full. 

Marietta Holley, known in literature as “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” has sent a card to various New York papers from which it 
appears that she has a substantial grievance. A book entitled 
“Miss Jones’s Quilting ’” has her name on the title-page. Of the 
206 pages of the book the lady says she wrote only twelve. The 
opening sketch was written by her for a magazine years ago. As 
to the remainder of the book, making up over 194 pages, she dis- 
claims all responsibility. She does not know who the author is. 

A much needed hand-book of the ‘‘ Comedie Humaine ”’ has 
just been published in Paris. Balzac’s heroes and heroines are so 
numerous that the ordinary reader feels his memory flag before 
the long and brilliant procession. This book contains about 600 
pages filled with details concerning these wondrous figures. The 
authors have been assisted in their undertaking by two zealous 
Balzaciens, now deceased—M. Allenet, a journalist, and M. Gra- 
noux, a Marseilles merchant. 

The blemish, says the New York Tribune, upon the handsome 
edition of Balzac’s novels which Roberts Brothers are bringing out 
is the absence of the translator’s name from the title-page. Miss 
Katharine Wormeley has shown herself to be possessed of rare 
powers as a translator and the failure to give her full credit is a 
wrong not only to her but to literature. As it is, Miss Wormeley’s 
work is not seldom attributed to Mr. Edgar E. Saltus, a young 
writer who is clever, but who, as a translator, cannot take rank 
with the accomplished lady who has given a new life to the great 
French author. 

Prof. Knight, of St. Andrew’s University, has discovered a 
large number of letters from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott, and others, which are unpublished, and which were ad- 
dressed to Sir George Beaumont, the painter. It is believed that 
two large volumes will be required for their publication, and 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh, is said to have the work in hand 
already. The letters from Coleridge are especially important. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE Modern Muse, a quarterly review of poetry, is announced by 

C. W. Moulton &Co., of Buffalo, publishers of Queries. It will 
contain reprints of works of famous poets of the past, with selec- 
tions from the volumes of living writers and from contemporary 
periodicals. Criticism upon poetry is also embraced in thescheme. 


Charles Egbert Craddock begins ‘‘ The Story of Keedon’s 
Bluffs ” in the June Wide Awake. 


The Theatre will be published monthly instead of weekly dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Harpers’ Weekly will soon commence the publication of a serial 
story, written and illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle, called “‘ The 
Rose of Paradise.” 

Rev. Dr. Talmage will soon begin to write a weekly letter for 
a number of newspapers. His sermons are already published by 
such an arrangement, and are said to have a circulation of two 
million copies a week. 

A new literary weekly will appear in Boston in the autumn 
called The Twentieth Century. The staff includes Messrs. Henry A. 
Clapp, C. A. Ralph, Bernard Berenson, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, 
and Mrs. Louise Guiney. 


The June Book-Buyer gives a timely sketch of Mr. H. Rider 





Haggard, accompanied with a portrait. Mr. Haggard, it seems, 
is not yet 31 years old. 


The West Publishing Company has completed the reorganiza- 
tion of its ‘‘ National Reporter System,” furnishing the legal pro- 
fession with the current decisions of the Federal Courts and the 
Courts of last resort of all the states and territories, also a 
Monthly Digest of all these cases. 

D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have been made the American 
agents for the London Journal of Education, a monthly record and 
review. It is one of the best of the foreign educational periodicals. 
The subscription price for America is the same as that for Great 
Britain, namely, 6s. 6d., or $1.65, prepaid. 

The June Century contains an article on Peterborough Cathe- 
dral by Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, with illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell, 

In the June Wide Awake Grace Denio Litchfield relates her 
experiences at Mentone in the recent European earthquake. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


_ symptoms of volcanic disturbances which have been re- 

ported from Mexico several times recently were followed on 
the morning of May 29th by an earthquake shock of considerable 
violence. It is described as beginning with a violent shaking and 
lifting motion, which continued for about five seconds; then it 
changed to an oscillation of the ground from east to west, and ac- 
companied by a roaring sound, which lasted over half a minute. 
No casualties of importance were reported, but there were many 
signs of the force of the shock. At the School of Mines in the 
city of Mexico the self registering seismometers indicated a very 
heavy shock, while doors were opened throughout the building, 
and the water in the swimming tank overflowed into the court- 
yard. Generally bells were rung, crockery broken, clocks stopped, 
and people frightened, but no deaths occurred so far as is known. 
The shock was preceded by warm, sultry weather, accompanied 
by frequent whirlwinds, a state of things which was recognized 
by many as the forerunner of an earthquke. 

The report of Prof. Orton on the gas and oil wells of Ohio 
shows that one of the most important results accomplished by the 
great activity of the past year in drilling wells has been a great in- 
crease of reliable knowledge in regard to the geology of the state. 
The order of the strata from one to two thousand feet deep in 
every portion of the state is now as well known as is the arrange- 
ment on the surface, and in particular some very valuable facts 
have been discovered concerning the oil and gas-bearing strata, 
which have been shown to bear a uniform relation to the Trenton 
limestone, every successful oil or gas-well penetrating this stratum 
at from four to five hundred feet below the surface. The extent 
of the development of the gas and oil industries is shown by the 
statement that the oil production for the entire field exceeds four- 
teen thousand barrels daily, while in the Lima field alone over four 
hundred gas wells are now flowing. 

At Hartford, on the 28th ult., a “wild flower festival” was 
held for the benefit of the city Free Kindergarten,—it being the 
third annual festival of the kind. There were sixty-five varieties 
of wild-flowers exhibited, the most abundant being the azalea, 
the scarlet painted cup, the pink lady-slipper, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
and maiden-hair fern. These were sold in bunches and in pots. 
There were fine examples of the walking fern, pitcher-plant, sun- 
dew, and five varieties of orchids. The “lateness” of the season 
was indicated by the absence of white clover and the wild rose, 
which last year were on hand, May 29. 

A new scientific and geographical monthly, Kosmos, has been 
started in San Francisco, under the editorship of C. Mitchell Grant, 
F. R. G. S., and published by the Kosmos Publishing Co., 513 Post 
street. It devotes much of its space to publishing the proceedings 
of the scientific and art societies of California, and in general it 
aims to be a progressive journal of the latest news and discoveries 
in its field. The present number, the third, contains quite elabor- 
ate and valuable articles on ‘The Trend of the Ocean Current 
which runs into the Arctic Seas of Alaska,” by Henry D. Wolfe, 
and ‘‘ Early Spanish Voyages of Discovery on the Coast of Cali- 
fornia,” by Prof. George Davidson, besides various shorter articles 
and paragraphs. Altogether it has opened well, and if it keep up to 
its —_— as indicated in the first numbers, will make a place for 
itself. 

Some experiments on the resistance offered by a bank of snow 
to a rifle bullet were made recently at Ottawa, by Col. White, 
which were most interesting. It was found that the Martini bul- 
lets fired into a bank of well packed snow were completely spent 
after traversing a distance of not more than four feet. Snider bul- 
lets, in hard packed snow mixed with ice, but not hard enough to 
prevent digging into it with a sheet iron shovel, did not penetrate 
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more than about four feet ; in perfectly dry snow, packed by nat- 
ural drift, but capable of being easily crushed in the hand, a bullet 
penetrated about four feet, and in loose drifted dry snow less than 
seven feet, though fired from points only 20 or 30 yards distant. 

A Birmingham (Conn.) electrician has a new rat trap, which, 
it is said, works admirably. He attaches a piece of meat to one 

ole of a dynamo machine, which can only be reached by the rat 

y standing on a plate, which serves as the other pole. Report 
says that no rat has yet got the meat, but many have reached for 
it, and the inventor is rewarded for his ingenuity with a large col- 
lection of dead rats. 

Fire and Water, a omg devoted to fire protection, water 
supply, etc., in cities, relates a singular accident which came near 
being serious. In a dyeing establishment near Chicago a man was 
cleaning a flannel gown in a tub of benzine, fully 100 feet removed 
from a flame of any kind. He was simply rubbing the garment 
with his bare hands, when, as he describes it, ‘“‘ suddenly the 
whole tubful of stuff went up in a blaze,” and he escaped death or 
serious injury only by an instinctive and instantaneous backward 
leap. The friction caused by handling the flannel generated elec- 
tricity, which ignited the vapors arising from the benzine. This, 
the editor says, is in its details the first instance of the kind which 
has yet come to our knowledge, and the fire having been quickly 
extinguished by the employes, would probably never have been 
reported had not one of them casually mentioned it. ; 

A series of experiments recently made by a French metallur- 
gist are stated to have proved that steel loses weight by rust about 
twice as rapidly as cast-iron when exposed to moist air. Acidu- 
lated water was found to dissolve cast-iron, much more rapidly 
than steel. This would indicate that steel bridges are less affected 
by the acids contained in the smoke of locomotives than iron 
ones, 








ART NOTES. 


O*’ next Monday, Munkacsy’s “Christ Before Pilate ” will be 

placed on exhibition in Boston. It will remain in Boston 
several months, and then be taken to the western cities. In New 
York it has been the most successful exhibition picture ever of- 
fered to the public. Itis not likely to attract such continuous 
attention in other cities,as no other has such a large floating pop- 
ulation of tourists, sight-seers and pleasure seekers, but if the 
daily attendance elsewhere is one half what it was in New York, 
the great sum paid for the picture will be reimbursed within a 
year. 

The replica of “ Christ Before Pilate,’”’ recently advertised as 
on exhibition in London, was a small study for the composition 
made some years before the subject was finally settled in the ar- 
tist’s mind. There were several preliminary studies made, as 
there usually are in determining the ultimate design of a great pic- 
ture. A record of each of these has been kept, and the history of 
each is fully known. There is, however, no replica of the picture, 
and it is understood that there never will be. 

The Baltimore Herald thus vigorously expresses itself: ‘‘ One 
of the best indications of returning good sense among the art ama- 
teurs of the country is the passing away of the absurd “ high-art ” 
craze introduced by that prince of foolsand cranks, Oscar Wilde. The 
present fashion in the decoration of home interiors leans toward 
the amount of real comfort which can be combined with beauty of 
form «nd tastefulness of arrangement. The cheap daubs, plaques, 
nngainly chairs, ‘ decorated” screens, scarves, and tiles, have al- 
most disappeared from the houses of refined people, and it is well 
that it is so. The xsthetic craze was too commonplace and too 
senseless to last. It was a standing reflection on the tastes of our 
women and the patience and good sense of our men. Nothing in 
its career was so becoming as the ending of it. 

The usual supplement sent out with the Art Age includes, for 
the June number, a photogravure of a figure, a study of an Italian 
girl, by Irving R. Wiles, a young New York artist, and a repro- 
duction of an etching, “‘ Steamer in Fog,’’ by Reginald C. Coxe, 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Lire OF HENRY Ciay. By Carl Schurz. (‘ American Statesmen ”’ Series.) 

In two volumes. Pp. 383-424. $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Katia. By Count Léon Tolstoi. Translated from the French. Pp. 193. 
——. New York: W.S. Gottsberger. 

WILLEM USSELINX, Founder of the Dutch and Swedish West India Com- 
panies. By J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D. (Papers of the American His- 
torical Association. Vol. II. No. 3.) Pp. 234. $1.00. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND MILITARY History OF U. S. GRANT, VERSUS 
THE RECORD OF THE ARMY OF THE PoToMAc. By Carswell McClellan. 
Pp. 278. $1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Was SHAKESPEARE SHAPLEIGH? A Correspondence in Two Entanglements, 
The whole edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard College. 
Pp. 76. $0.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 

COLONIAL BALLADS, SONNETS, AND OTHER VERSE. By Margaret J. Preston. 
Pp. 259. $1.25. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

IN OLE VIRGINIA; OR MARSE CHAN AND OTHER STORIES. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. Pp. 230. $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Dick’s WANDERING. A Novel. By Julian Sturgis. Pp. 397. $0.50. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION PRACTICALLY APPLIED. By J. M. Greenwood, 
Pp. 192. $——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

HINTs ON EARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE. Pp. 97. $.0.60. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

LETTERS OF HORATIO GREENOUGH TO His BROTHER, HENRY GREENOUGH. 
With Biographical Sketches and Some Contemporary Correspondence. 
— by Frances Boott Greenough. Pp. 250. $1.25. Boston: Ticknor 

0. 

THE ALKAHEST; OR, THE HOUSE OF CLAES. 
307. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE SHAVING oF SHAGPAT: An Arabian Entertainment, and Farina. By 
George Meredith. Pp. 412. $2.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE RULING PRINCIPLE OF METHOD APPLIED TO EDUCATION. By Antonio 
Rosmini Serbati. Translated by Mrs. William Grey. Pp. 363. $1.50. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

THE WorKS OF JOHN MARsTON. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B. A. In Three 
Volumes. Pp. 320-419-456. $9.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


[By] Honoré de Balzac. Pp. 








TOLSTOLPS NON-RESISTANCE VIEWS. 
[From the article by Mr. George Kennan, in The Century for June.] 


‘ST\HERE finally came into my mind a case which, although really not 

worse than many that I had already presented to him, would, I 
thought, appeal with peculiar force to a brave, sensitive, chivalrous man 
‘ Count Tolstoi,” I said, ‘three or four years ago there was arrested in one of 
the provinces of European Russia a young, sensitive, cultured woman named 
Olga Liubatovitch. I will not relate her whole history; it is enough to say 
that, inspired by ideas which, even if mistaken, were at least unselfish and, 
heroic, she, with hundreds of other young people of both sexes, undertook to 
overturn the existing system of government. She was arrested, thrown 
into prison, and after being kept for a year in solitary confinement, she was 
exiled to Siberia by administerative process. You perhaps know—or if you 
do not kuow, I can tell you—what hardships and sufferings and humiliations 
a young girl must undergo whois sent to Siberia alone by ‘ etape’ with a 
common criminal party. You can imagine the state of nervous excitement, 
the abnormal mental and emotional condition, to which she is brought by 
months of riding in springless telegas; by being compelled to yield to the 
demands of nature under the eyes of asoldier, and by sleeping for weeks 
on the hard benches and in the ‘foul air of ‘ etapes’ swarming with vermin. 
In this abnormal mental and emotional condition, Olga Liubatovitch reached 
the town of Krasnoyarsk in Eastern Siberia. She had up to this time been 
permitted to wear her own dress and her own underclothing ; but at Krasno- 
yarsk the local governor directed that she should put on the dress of a com- 
mon convict. She refused todo so, upon the ground that administrative 
exiles had the right wear their own clothing, and if convict dress had been 
obligatory, she would have been required to put it on before she left Moscow. 
The local governor insisted upon obedience to his order, and Miss Liu- 
batovitch persisted in refusal. I do not know the reason for her obstinacy, 
but as convicts are not always supplied with new clothing, and are some- 
times compelled to put on garments which have already been worn by others 
and which are foul and full of vermin, it is not difficult to suggest a number 
of good reasons for objecting to such a change. The chief of police and the 
officer of the convoy were finally directed to use force. In their presence, 
and that of half a dozen other men, three or four soldiers seized the poor girl 
and attempted to take off her clothes. She resisted and there followed a 
horrible scene of violence and unavailing self-defense. Her lips were cut in 
the contest and her face covered with blood, but she continued to resist as 
long as she had strength. In spite of her cries, appeals, and struggles, she 
was finally overpowered, stripped naked, under the eyes of six or eight men, 
and forcibly reclothed in the coarse convict dress. ‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ suppose 
that all this had occurred in your presence; suppose that this bleeding, de- 
fenseless, half-naked girl had appealed to you for protection and had thrown 
herself into your arms; suppose that it had been your daughter—would you 
still have refused to interfere by an act of violence?’ 

“ He was silent. His eyes filled with tears as his imagination pictured 
to him the horror of such a situation, but for a moment he made no reply. 
Finally he said, ‘Do you know absolutely that that thing was done ?’ 

“* No,’ I said, ‘ because I did not see it done; but I have it from two eye 
witnesses, one of them a lady in whose statements I put implicit trust, and 
the other an officer of the exile administration. ‘They saw it and they told 


“ Again he was silent. Finally, ignoring my direct question as to what 
he personally would have done insuch a case, Count Tolstoi said, ‘ Even un- 
der such circumstances violence would not be justifiable. Let us analyze 
that situation carefully. I will grant, for the sake of argument, that the lo- 
cal governor who ordered the act of violence was an ignorant man, a cruel 
man, a brutal man—what you will; but he probably had an idea he was do- 
ing his duty ; he probably believed that he was enforcing a law of the Gov- 
ernment to which he owed obedience and service. You suddenly appear 
and set yourself up as a judge in the case; you assume that he is not doing 
his duty,—that he is committing an act of unjustifiable violence,—and then, 
with strange inconsistency, you proceed to aggravate and complicate the evil 
by yourself committing another act of unjustifiable violence. One wrong 
added to another wrong does not make a right; it merely extends the area 
of wrong. Furthermore, your resistan ce, in order to be effective,—in order 
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to accomplish anything,—must be directed against the soldiers who are com- 
mitting the assault. But those soldiers are not free agents; they are sub- 
ject to military discipline and are acting under orders which they dare not 
disobey. To prevent the execution of the orders you must kill or maim two 
or three of the-soldiers—that is, kill or wound the only parties to the tran- 
saction who are certatnly innocent, who are manifestly acting without mal- 
ice and without evil intention. Isthat just? Isit rational? But goa step 
further : suppose that you do kill or wound two or three of the soldiers ; you 
may or may not thus succeed in preventing the completion of the act 
against which your violence is a protest; but one thing yau certainly will 
do, and that is, extend the area of enmity, injustice, and misery. Every one 
of the soldiers whom you kill or maim has a family, and upon every such 
family you bring grief and suffering which would not have come to it but 
for your act. In the hearts of perhaps a score of people you rouse the anti- 
Christian and anti-social emotions of hatred and revenge, and thus sow 
broadcast the seeds of further violence and strife. At the time when you 
interposed there was only one center of evil and suffering. By your violent 
interference you have created half a dozen such centers. It does not seem 
to me, Mr. Kennan, that that is the way to bring about the reign of peace 
and good-will on earth.’ ” 








DRIFT. 


ge death of Major Ben: Perley Poore, at Washington, on the 28th ult., 

removes a well-known figure from the number of literary workers at 
the national capital. He had been a correspondent, there, of the Boston 
newspapers, since 1847, when he began to write for the Atlas of that city ; 
and he had served the Boston Journal continuously since 1852. He owned 
one of the most notable of the very old homesteads in the United States. It 
is at Indian Hill, near Newburyport, Mass., and the most ancient portion of 
it was built in 1650. Here he had the greatest existing collection of contin- 
ental relics and an immense store of valuable curios, antiques, paintings and 
a superb library. His collection of autographs is undoubtedly the largest 
and finest in the country, and among the portraits of celebrated people are 
those of Longfellow, Lincoln, Grant, Sumner, Dickens, Burns, and many 
others, all done by artists of high repute. He had a cabinet of china con- 
taining a piece from every set purchased for the use of the Presidents of the 
United States from the days of Washington to those of Cleveland. The sup- 





porting columns of the porch are the pillars of the Province House of Bos- 
ton, which was the residence of the early governors of the colony, and one 
wing of the mansion is finished and furnished entirely in the style of the 
revolutionary era. The visitor on entering it is carried back to those days, 
and every article surrounding him has come down from them. Poore was an 
Abolitionist of the olden time, and owned many mementoes of the men and 
women who fought the first battles for the emancipation of the negroes. In 
this historic mansion, surrounded by 400 acres of highly cultivated land, 
Major Poore exercised a most generous hospitality, and a long roll could be 
made of the men, illustrious in letters, art, and statesmanship who have 
spent pleasant hours under the old colonial roof-tree. 





The second annual games of the Brooklyn Athletic Association on Mon- 
day were remarkable for the fact that William Bird Page, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, made the best high jump American record, and nearly tied 
Davin’s, the Irish champion, who holds the world’s record at 6 feet 2} 
inches. Page jumped 6 feet and 2 1-16 inches. 





When Patti made her debut, in 1859, she was distinguished in the world 
of art as the American prima donna. There was no other American singer of 
note. The list has swelled to this: Albini, Thursby, Hauk, Juch, Van 
Zandt, Nevada, L’Allemand, Engel, Nordica, Dotti, Anita Alameda, Emma 
Abbott, Hastreiter, Annie Louse Carey (retired, but not forgotten), Seguin, 
Davis, and half a hundred lesser people who sing on off nights. 





General David Hunter Strother, “ Porte Crayon,” is living quietly near 
Berkeley Springs, Va. He is now a little more than seventy years old. ‘I 
weigh 160 pounds,” he says; “ walk my five miles without fatigue, and am 
not conscious of any pains, aches or discomforts whatsoever.” 





So PREVALENT AND SO FATAL HAS CONSUMPTION BECOME, thatit is now 
everywhere dreaded as the great scourge of humanity: and yet, in the irfor- 
mative stages, all Pulmonary Complaints may be readily relieved and con- 
trolled by retorsing promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a curative es- 
pecially adapted to soothe and strengthen the Bronchial tubes, allay inflam- 
mation, and loosen and remove all obstructions. It is a certain remedy for 
Asthma, and also for Coughs and Colds. 
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THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted qnestions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 
affairs. 

Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American 
vrinciples. Perceiving no superiority in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and 
seeks to perfect them. It demands American independence, and denounces American subjection. It 
believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of our workmen is 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
countries, and that from every point of view alowering of that social condition would be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructive 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 


*,* The Chicago Evening Journal, (April 30, 1887), says: 

THE AMERICAN, a weekly periodical published at Philadelphia by a company of which Mr. 
Wharton Barker is President, is one of the really valuable publications of this country. Mr. Robert 
Ellis Thompson is its chief editor. It is indeed, what it claims to be, a “journal of literature, sci- 
ence, the arts and public affairs.” 


SOME RECENT EXPRESSIONS. 


From Iowa: . 

Enclosed find ... I am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 
eyes the pain, (or pleasure?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. Its “ Review 
of the Week ”’ is the best that I see. M. K. C. 
From New York (State) : 


Ideem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 
Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. I am happy to show it to 
my friends, and commend it. J.B. W. 


From North Carolina: 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 
was in hand as my engagements would allow. . . . . Ihave found it interesting and instruc- 
tive in every issue. R. T. B. 
From a Member of the U. S. Senate : 

I find nearly always something profitable for me to read in each number. 

From an American in Europe: 

I never lay down the number of THE AMERICAN without thinking I will write to say what a 
good paper I think itis. I have just read in it a most sensible article on the Silver Question. It 
is sometimes too Pennsylvanian in its views both of Tariffand Currency for a New Englander like 
myself, but in the main there is no paper which I read with so general assent and satisfaction. 





FOUND AT LAST! 


After searching many years, a Stationery Store 
where you receive polite attention, are waited 
upon promptly, and are not detained half an 
hour waiting for change and package. 


THREE MPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS: 


We keep Blank Books and Stationery only. 
By devoting our whole time and attention to this 
one branch of trade we are enabled to serve you 
better than any one who combines all other kinds 
of business. 

Come see us; it will be a pleasure to exhibit 
our large and varied stock whether you desire to 
purchase or not. 

We are adding every day all the newest styles 
and novelties in Paper, Envelopes and Station- 
ery. 

Our Store is the most attractive in the city as 
well as the most popular by its prices and cour- 
tesy to patrons. 


HOSKINS’ 
GREAT STATIONERY STORE, 
927 ARCH STREET. 
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FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


—_—_——_ 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, FULL-PAID. 








Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & 0., London; Perier Freres etcie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn & Co., Berlin ; Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E, Smith, 
Gustavus English, Craige Lippincott, 
William Pepper, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 
Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 
John G. Reading, Francis Rawle, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood, 

Walter Garrett. 





INSURANCE. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








INCORPORATED 1836, 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS -----+--+-+-+-+e+-- $2,395,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly a cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphiai 











TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


‘Thomas Cuchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


CharlesS. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 











Remineton Stanparp Typr-WRiITER. 








CLOSED. 
PRICES: 
8-drawers, - 
4-drawers, ~ 


NEw Drop CABINET. 


WE take pleasure in introducing to our friends 

using the Remington Standard Type-writer 
and to those contemplating the purchase of Type- 
writers, a new and novel desk, or drop cabinet, 
as we term it, which, when opened, brings the 
Type-writer into the proper position for use, and 
when closed can be utilized as an ordinary desk for 
office or library use. 
We believe this will supply a long-felt want and 
that many of these desks will be used by gentle- 
men having machines at their homes, where our 
ordinary desk and cover might not be desirable. 





Its action is simple and easy. 





FURNISHED IN WALNUT, OAK, ASH, NATURAL OR 


$30.00 
25.00 


ASK FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 834 CHESTNUT STREET. 


(Continental Hotel), Philadelphia. 


STAINED CHERRY. 





EITHER SLANTING OR FLAT TOP. 
TELEPHONE No. 800. 


